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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West zgth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, tour dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscri,ts except 
to accord them crc urteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, ; 

Change of address, - The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In oraering a 
change of address botn the old and the new aadress 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/ 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


22 MARCH, 1900 


‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

‘A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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The Spring Announcement Number 


will be published 19 April, 1900. 
No extra edition will be printed. 
Newsdealers are asked to order in ad- 


vance enough copies to supply the demand. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 
se eS 8 ee 


Felt 
© LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
1o West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


Mm ™ = .. ¢.0°276 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,. New York 
A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


e H A P M A N 
Gowns, Until March for ladies going south 


latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices, 19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
S' ADLER & FALK 

MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


A c. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West jist Street, New York 
OC K & 7 O32 Ff ZY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 


} makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 


M WEINGARTEN 
¢ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTRR 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A M. ie Veo Se ae 
° IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York, 
HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 


40 West 47th St., New York 
A. 


7: > fe oe: ER. R 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
O A = M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 
ISSES*’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices, 
Young Women’s Christian Ass’n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
1 ADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 


Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 























ROBES AND GOWNS 
U'nb LF & C O 


DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
10s West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 








HATS AND BONNETS 


OUM AN S—HAT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S gi O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


F H. FIELDING 

. MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 

14 West 22d Street, New York 


H OF. £2 -8). 73 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
33 West 33d Street, New York 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
SCHNEIDER 


M’'** eas ie 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Sth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Néglig¢s, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West joth St., N. Y. 


& CO. 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. I., 
Box 66, 





S B=. TT Ce Bee 

M Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 

1g00, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 


AHE MISSES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
TY S53 Ce tree 


Of every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 











M'°s SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
FRAME, u* @*s 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Iss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 


Specialty. Prices very moderate., 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 





‘ 4 O F = 
S ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues 


M®&s*: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 

2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


A R ey I N 
M DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 

Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished. 205 East igth Street. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


J GERALD REILLY & CO. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 


Miss E. REILLY, Milliner 
2 West 33d Street, opposite Hotel Waldort 


EW YORK SHOPPING 

Of all kincs, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, toz W. 42d St 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 1sth Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGuST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 





OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 


TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxvrve Ropart & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 














HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), LApigs’ HAIR 


DkEssiING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 





DIED 


Bell.—On Monday, 12 Mar., at his resi- 
dence, No. 50 21st St., Edward R. Bell, in 
the 81st year of his age. 

Bruce.— At her home, 810 Fifth Ave., 
on Tuesday evening, 13 Mar., 1900, Catherine 
Wolfe, daughter of the late George Bruce. 

Davis.—On Sunday, 11 Mar., 1900, at 
her late residence, 24 Washington Sv. 
North, Ethel M., wife of John H. Davis. 


Coster.—At his late residence, 37 East 
37th St, on Tuesday morning,’ 13 Mar., ot 
pneumonia, Charles Henry Coster, son of the 
lete George Washington Coster. 


Irving.—On Tuesday evening, 13 Mar., 
at her residence, 25 East 46th St., Sarah 
Irving, in the 83d year of her age. 


Stevens, —At the residence of his mother, 
Mrs. Lewis H. Hyde, 32 Washington Sq., 
New York, suddenly, om 15 Mar., John 
Stevens, son of the late John Stevens, of 


Hoboken. 


Van Rensselaer.—On Wednesday, 14 
Mar., in the 85th year of her age, Elizabeth 
Ray, widow of General Henry Van Rensselaer, 
and daughter of the late Hon. John Alsot 
King. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Benedict - Hastings.— Miss Helen 
Ripley Benedict, daughter of Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict, to Mr. Thomas S. Hastings, son of the 
Rev. Thomas S. Hastings. 


Barnes — Dodge.— Miss Priscilla D. 
Barnes, daughter of Mr. Henry B. Barnes, to 
Mr. Marshall Jewell Dodge, eldest son of the 
late Arthur Murray Dodge. 


Clark—Morris.— Miss Katherine Clark, 
daughter of Senator William A. Clark, to Dr. 
Lewis Rutherford Morris. 


Lathrop-Goldsmith. — Miss Caroline 
Roosevelt Lathrop, daughter of Mr. James 
Roosevelt Lathrop, to Mr. Frederick T. Gold- 
smith. 


Livingston-Thompson.—Miss Kath- 
erine L. Livingston, daughter of Mr. John 
Henry Livingston, of Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, 
to Mr. Lawrence Thompson. 


Morton-Eustis.—Miss Edith Morton, 
daughter of Mr. Levi P. Morton, to Mr. 
William Corcoran Eustis, son of the late Chief 
Justice George Eustis, of Louisiana. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Crane-Riggs.—Mr. Clinton Hoadley 
Crane and Miss Rebecca Riggs, daughter ot 
Mrs. Benjamin C. Riggs, will be married in 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, on Mon., 23 
April, at noon. 

Day-Parker.—Miss Susan De Forest 
Day and Dr. Charles T. Parker will be married 
at the Brick Church, on Wed., 4 April. 


RECEPTIONS 


Speyer.—Mr. and Mrs. James W. Spe: er 
gave an evening musicale and reception last 
week at their residence, 257 Madison Ave. 
Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, 
Miss McAllister, M. Boutet de Monvel, Mr. 
Frank Paton, Miss Laura J. Post, Mr. ard 
Mrs. John Dyneley Prince, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Hampden Robb and Miss Robb, Miss Vail, 
Mr. Francis Rogers, Mr. Carl Schurz, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hobart Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford White, Dr. J. M. G. Woodbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Loril- 
lard, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. George L. Rives, Mrs. Walter Kane, 
Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. Walter E. Glyn, 
Mr. Thomas Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Dickie, Mr. 
Francklyn, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Griswold, 
Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Herkemer, Mr. Adrian 
Iselin, Mr. G. E. Kissel, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
C. Ledyard, Mr. Charles Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Marquand, Mr. Charles Munn, Miss 
Callender, Dr. Robert Abbe and Mrs. Abbe, 
Mr. Arnoux, Miss De Forest, Mr. and Mrs./ 
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C. T. Barney, Clive Bailey, the English Con- 
sul; Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Miss Carey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart A. Coates, Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. William 
P. Douglas. 


EXHIBITIONS 


American Rose Society.—The first 
national show of the American Rose Society will 
be held at the Eden Musée, on Mar. 27—28-—29. 
Prizes will be given by Robert Craig, of Phila- 
delphia, for the best mantel decoration, a silver 
cup by Cornelius N. Bliss, Sr.,ifor the best 
bunch of fifty blooms, and a silver medal by 
Mrs. S. S. Sturgis for the best vase of La 
Marque roses. 

Among those who take an interest in this 
society are: Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Mrs. Geraud Foster, Mrs. Gerald Hoyt, Mrs. 
L. P. Morton, Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Mrs. 
George Von Meyer, Miss Newbold, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Edward Wharton, Mrs. 
D. F. Egleston, Mrs. T. H. Mason, Mrs. 
Louis Fitzgerald, Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Bayard Cutting, Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Mrs. Charles De Rkam, Mrs. Richard Gam- 
brill, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
Mrs. Henry G. Marquand, Mrs. Thomas 
Newbold, Mrs. Lucius Sargent, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. 
William Alexander, Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, Mrs. 
Astor, and Miss Callender. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Baby Fold.—A Tea and Sale for the 
benefit of the Baby Fold will be given in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, on Sat., 
24 Mar., from 3 until 7 by the Misses Masters 
School Society. Among the attractions offered 
are the Yale Glee Club, the Neapolitan singers, 
and palmistry. 

The various tables will be in charge of Mrs. 
Harris E. Adriance, Mrs. John T. Terry, Mrs. 
Louis H. Luqueer, Mrs. Robert McAllister 
Lloyd, Miss Edith Brevoort Potts, Miss Helen 
Kountze, Mrs. George C. Hollister, Miss 
Elizabeth Knevals, Mrs. William H. Babcock, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Francis, Miss Louise Geer, 
Miss Muriel Gould, and Mrs. Howard Clark. 


Crippled Children.—A musicale will be 
given in the “Astor Gallery on Mon. after- 
noon, 26 Mar., for the benefit of the class for 
crippled children, Ave. B school of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 

Patronesses.—Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. 
Robert McM. Gillespie, Mrs. John James 
Higginson, Miss Haldane, Mrs. Henry E. 
Howland, Mrs. J. Hooker Hammersley, Mrs. 
E. Henry Harriman, Miss Margaret W. Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, Mrs. Edward 
Renshaw Jones, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. 
Isaac L. Kip, Miss Sibyl K. Kane, Mrs. 
Frances P. Kinnicutt, Mrs. Joseph Low, Mrs. 
Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. Edward P. Custis 
Lewis, Mrs. Woodbury G. Langdon, Miss 
Louisa E. Nevins, Miss Anna Key Nevins, 
Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, 
Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris, Mrs. Robert B. 
Minturn, Mrs. Edward McVickar, Mrs. Henry 
Parish, Jr., Mrs. Waldron Kintzing Post, Mrs. 
Henry C. Potter, Mrs. Charles Phelps, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Mrs. William Rhinelander, 
Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin Mrs. Charles H. Stebbins, Miss May 
‘W. White, Mrs. John C. Westervelt, Miss 
Grace Wilkes, Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, 
Mrs. Henry L. Barbey, Mrs. John Wesley 
Brown, Miss J. J. Boudinot, Mrs. George S. 
Bowdoin, Miss Callender, Mrs. James G. 
Croswell, Mrs. Morgan Dix, Mrs. Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. Richard H. Derby, Miss De 
Forest, Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. 
Charles de Rham, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. 
William E. Duer, Mrs. William E. Dodge, 
Mrs. John Irving, Mrs. Henry C. Emmet, 
Mrs. Austen G. Fox, Miss Furniss. 


Decorative Art.—The Decorative Art 
Society held its annual benefit last week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. In the afternoon Kipling’s 
stories, The Hill of Illusion, and Poor Dear 
Mamma, were given, and in the evening a Kir- 
mess in the large ballroom. Those who man- 
aged and took part in the Kirmess, which was 
organized and taught by Miss Lila Agnes 
Stewart, were : 
Lawrence Myers, chaperon. The Misses H. L. 
Biddle, H. E. Mahan, Caroline M. Young, 
“hristine Biddle, Florence Cragin, Sara Fuller, 


Mirror dance—Mrs. George 


Lydia Loring, Laura Satterlee; Ezra P. Prentis. 
G. K. Salvage, J. Van Ness Whipple, H. A. 
Schroeder, William Bard Johnstone, H. C. 
Montgomery, R. P. Parrot, H. F. Benjamin. 
Mirror dancers: Miss Christine Biddle, Miss 
Laura Satterlee. Serenaders: H. A. Schroeder, 
H. F. Benjamin. French court minuet and 
gavotte—Thomas S. Young, Jr., chaperon. 
The Misses Estelle Hawkins, Mignon Critten, 
Marjorie Critten, Agnes Adams, Maude Wolfe, 
Janet E. Craven De Kay, Juliette S. Benedict, 
Marguerite Jevons ; Reginald Jevons, Julian H. 
Smedburg, Mr. Woodruff, Arthur G. Morris, 
Arthur Goadby, Frederick S. Gibson, J. Sheafe 
Douglas, Robert G. Cooke. Hungarian gypsy 
dance—Mrs, Francis Dana Winslow, chaperon. 
The Misses Kathleen G. Kelly, Rita Salvage, 
Heloise C. Kelly, Amy Gordon Olyphant, 
Helen Van Rensselaer Kent, Elizabeth T. 
Johnson, Edith L. Gould, Martha F. Townsend; 
Samuel Salvage, Kenelm Winslow, John G. 
Saxe, William De La Roche Anderson, F. Mon- 
roe Endicott, Hasbrouck Newkirk, Percy Hud- 
son, Stephen Barker. Duet: Miss Elizabeth 
T. Johnson, Hasbrouck Newkirk. Japanese 
dance—Mrs. Alexander D. Shaw, chaperon. 
The Misses Angelica Church, Lita Berry, 
Corinne P. Dickinson, Adeline Fox, Mary E. 
Simons, Mabel Frederica Newkirk, Ellen E. 
Learned, Amy Hawxhurst Mills, Grace Atkins 
Dobson, Floy Van Horn Davis, Ethel Stebbins, 
Mabel Storm. Geisha song—Miss Ellen E. 
Learned. Military dance—Mrs. Louis H. 
Junod, chaperon. The Misses Bertha Schefer, 
Edna Loew, Adelaide R. Jackson, Eleanor 
Swayne, Daisy McClure, Ella H. Davidson, 
Katherine McClure, Mrs. Louis H. Junod ; 
J. V. S. Oddie, Jr., E. Augustus Willard, Jr, 
Sidney G. C. De Kay, Burton Thompson, 
Augustus F, Ireland, Harry D. Cleveland, 
Rufus R. Graves, Theodore R. Pell. Duet : 
Miss Katherine McClure, Theodore R. Pell. 
The Italian tarantella—Mrs. Alexander D. 
Shaw, chaperon. The Misses Helen L. Barber, 
Ethel Stebbins, Amy Hawxhurst Mills, 
Angelica Church, Mabel Storm, Edith Jay, 
Grace H. Richards, Marguerite Slack, Helen 
Burgess, Mabel Watson ; Reginald S. Jaffrey, 
Robert S. Talmage, Langdon Geer, Harry W. 
St. John, Samuel T. Skidmore, Henry Slack, 
Charles Hayne, Frederick S$. Woodruff, Ferrars 
H. Tows, Emmet Irving. Duet : Miss Helen 
L. Barber, Miss Ethel Stebbins. Butterfly 
Dance—Mrs. George Ernest Fahys, chaperon. 
Miss Lily D. Harmon-Brown, Mrs. Louis H. 
Junod, Miss Ella H. Davison. Spanish torea- 
dor dance—Mrs. Rufus Leighton MacDuffie, 
chaperon. The Misses Madeline McGuire, 
Mary E. Simons, Caroline M. James, Mary 
Henderson, Nathalie Hatch, Pauline Cory, 
Mrs. Rufus Leighton MacDuffie, Mrs. Joel 
Rathbone: Frederick S. Woodruff, Joel Rath- 
bone, Loring T. Hildreth, Campbell E. Locke, 
Walter Dyatt, Francis K. Stevens, T. Chesley 
Richardson, Thomas Jewett Hallowell. Solo: 
Miss Nathalie Hatch. Triumphal march and 
tableau. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital.— 
The managers of the Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Hospital announce a matinee tea, to be given 
for their benefit, at Daly’s Theatre, on the 
afternoon of Fri., 23 Mar., at half after two 








o'clock. The programme, which s under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert Osborn, will consist 
of one-act plays, presented by Mrs. Kendal, 
Miss Ellaline Terriss, Miss Margaret Anglin, 
Miss May Robson, Miss Jessie Busley, Mrs. 
Clement Scott, Mr. William Gillette, Seymour 
Hicks, Mr. Edwin Arden, Mr. Eric Hope, 
Mr. Maurice Farkoa, and others. After the 
performance tea will be served in the lobby by 
the patronesses. Tickets, including tea, are 
$3 and $2, according to location, and may be 
obtained at Daly’s Theatre or at Tyson’s. 


CONCERTS 


Marteau-De Pachmann — Violin- 
Piano Recital.—Mr. Henri Marteau and 
Mr. Vladimar De Pachmann, will give a 
recital on Wed. afternoon, 28 Mar., at 3 
o'clock. The second of the Marteau-De 
Pachmann Recitals will be given on Friday 
afternoon of the 3oth. 


The Princeton Club.—The Princeton 
University Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs, 
under the auspices of the Princeton Club of New 
York, will give a concert, on Fri., 30 Mar., 
1900, at 8.30 p.m., at Mendelssohn Hall, 113 
West goth St. The seats, all of which are 
reserved, will be on sale at the office of the 
Princeton Club, 72 East 34th St., New York 
City, on and after Friday, g Mar. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


First Bismarck.—Sailing, Thur. 15 
Mar., Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Chapin, the Misses 
Chapin, Mr. Edward J. De Coppet, Miss C. 
Furniss, Mrs. James T. Gardiner, Miss M. S. 
Gardiner, Mrs. Lorillard, Mrs. Robert R. Liv- 
ingiton, Miss Laura Livingston, Master Robert 
J. Livingston, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Sands, Jr., Miss Sands. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





ject ; Stuart Robson, actor, and Au- 

gustus Thomas, playwright, is one 
likely to challenge attention and draw a large 
first-night audience, even had New York seen 
the first representation of the play at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday last. The play, 
however, came with the additional attraction of 
having earned flattering comment wherever it 
had been presented for three months previous. 
There are altogether twenty-four rdles, some of 
them being filled by Jeffreys Lewis, Henry E. 
Dixey, and Florence Rockwell. 


A Combination of Oliver Goldsmith, sub- 


On Tuesday evening The Ambassador at 
Daly’s Theatre was replaced by The Interrupted 
Honeymoon, an original play by Kinsey Peile, 
The spectator is treated to an unusual experience 
in the presentation of an incident about which 
the plot turns. A man and woman, each mar- 
ried, but not to one another, indulging in a sur- 
reptitous luncheon, in defiance of a command 
that they shall not meet, are met not for pur- 
poses of romantic intrigue, but for the discus- 
sion of political getting on. ‘Thise ntertaining 
play engages the services of Hilda Spong, Mary 
Mannering, Edward J. Morgan, Allison Skip- 
worth, John Mason, and Grant Stewart, among 
others. 





A NEW DEPARTMENT 
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We are prepared to provide the ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR CHILDREN'S PARTIES, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing, Children’s 
Cotil Ions, also Tricks, Ventriloquism, Punch and Judy, 


bet. 46th and 47th Streets 


572 Fifth Avenue 


New York 











Coralie and Co. is playing its ast ‘nights 
at the Madison Square Theatre, its successor 
being billed as Twelve Months Later, a sequel 
to the White Horse Tavern. Among those to 
appear in this lively sketch are Annie Suther- 
land, Fred Bond, Miriam Nesbett, and Leo 
Dietrichstein. 


Madam Butterfly and Naughty Anthony at 
the Herald Square Theatre is to go out in a 
blaze of photography and flowers, this evening 
being selected as the occasion of the demonstra- 
tion. As advertised, one thousand bunches of 
natural roses and violets, with autograph photo- 
graphs of Blanche Bates as Mme. Butterfly, 
will be distributed. Next Monday Nell and 
the Marchioness, as interpreted by Mary San- 
ders, will be put upon the stage of this house. 


Miss Hobbs and her interpreter, Miss Annie 
Russell, are at the Harlem Opera House for the 
week. That address also will find Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert and Mr. Charles J. Richman.—My 
Daughter-in-law has settled down for a long 
run at the Lyceum, Ellaline Terriss and Seymour 
Hicks having become prime favorites. 


Brother Officers is scheduled for disappearance 
from the Empire, on 25 April, when A Man 
and His Wife is to be produced with Jessie 
Millwood in the leading réle.-—The Casino Girl 
was produced at the Casino on Monday evening. 


The Great Ruby, the successful Daly melo- 
drama of last season, was produced with much 
pomp and circumstance at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre on Monday. Some of the principals 
engaged are Rose Coghlan, Minnie Seligman, 
William Hazeltine.—Sister Mary is at the 
Grand Opera House along with her imperson- 
ator, May Irwin. gegyagi 

Patience is being given at the American 
Theatre this week, the part of Bunthorne being 
taken by Frank Moulan. The announced 
opera for next week is the Bohemian Girl. — 
Way Down East, which has nearly completed 
a six month’s stay at the Academy of Music, 
promises for Tuesday evening next a souvenir 
distribution of silver-mounted, cut-glass flower 
holders, to the women of the audience. 


Hearts are Trumps, at the Madison Square 
Garden, is having so great a success that there 
is talk of keeping it on the boards there during 
the entire spring. —Equally as popular is The 
Pride of Jennico, at the Criterion, Here James K. 
Hackett makes a dashing hero, and artistic 
Bertha Galland is a fetching princess. 


The company of Japanese players are still at 
the Bijou, and during this second week ‘the 


Oriental actors are giving new plays. Tea is 
served at every performance. 
HOTEL DENIS 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 
modern in every detail, Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air,a perfect climate, and healthfui, restful 
surroundings can afford. The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 





NEW-LAID|nccr/ af YOUR 
EGGS RESIDENCE 


FEATHER-STOCK FARM 


EAST PATCHOGUE, LONG ISLAND 


Expressage to New York and Brooklyn on each box 
containing any number of dozen is only 15 cents. 
Full particulars upon request. Shipments once a week 
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GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 





Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 
| Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 
| Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 
Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygen and Ozone 
Inhalations. Dr. No#l, 41 W. 33d St., N. Y 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 
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Sapolio, at Weber and Fields’s, has scored a 
success, as has May Robson also. 


This is Sir Henry Irving’s last week at the 
Knickerbocker. The Amber Heart is billed 
for Saturday matinee. In the evening Irving 
will appear in The Bells, and Miss Terry is to 
give Nance Oldfield. On Monday next the 
Sunken Bell is to be the attraction at this house, 
the interpreters being Mr. and Mrs. Sothern. 


BULL DOG SHOW 


He third annual Bull Dog Show of 
@ 2 America in Madison Square Garden was 
most successful. 

The home of the bull dog is England, and it 
is with much interest that its friends have 
watched its growing popularity in this country. 

There is something so thoroughly reliable and 
substantial about this dog that he invariably in- 
stalls himself most strongly in the affections of 
his owners. It is well known that his disposi- 
tion is beyond reproach, and his kindness of tem- 
per the result of generations of good breeding. 
Along with this he has the innate gentlemanly 
instinct of attending to his own affairs, unless his 
rights are infringed or his pride wounded. He 
is slow to wrath, and only atter seemingly logical 
consideration enters into battle. The idea that 
he is the prize fighter of his kind is altogether 
wrong. He is a sportsman, it is true, but one 
of high degree. Let us say rather, that he is 
the patron of sport than the participant. These 
contentions are being brought forward by his 
champions who gathered together in the show 
just over, many of the famous bull dogs of Eng- 
land as well as America. The idea is that the 
American lovers of this dog are to breed on this 
side the water the pure and thoroughbred species. 
The regulations require that the breeding pair 
must be owned by an American and the dogs 
bred on American soil. 

Those this year exhibited have been very fine 
specimens, with entries from the best-known 
kennels. Mr. John H. Day was the judge. 
Persimmon, the property of Mr. Croker, at- 
tracted special attention. 

Petramosse, Ivel Rustic, who, by the way, 
we have had with us for some time, and Ivel 
Dearie, daughter of Ivel Rustic, owned by Miss 
Byrd, are all splendid specimens. The meet of 
Champion Glenwood Queen, Lady Dockleaf, 
Housewife, and Petramosse was the leading 
feature of the show. Candidate, whose picture 
Vogue publishes, is the property of Mr. Austin 
and a splendid dog. This show certainly has 
endeared these great, sweet-natured dogs to 
many persons. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Uprer Lerr.—Child’s 
cloth with stitched collar. 

Lert.—Dryess for small girl, of fine nainsook, 
trimmed with Hamburg insertion and valen- 
ciennes lace. Shoulder knots and ripbons of 
pink satin ribbon. 

Seconp Lerr.—Guimpe dress of French 
nainsook, trimmed with Val. insertion and lace. 
Sash of blue taffeta ribbon. 

Turrp Ficure.—Shirt waist of blue flannel, 
tucked. 

Uprer Ricut.—Gown of blue and white 
plaid gingham, with circular collar of white 
piqué, edged with a bias band of gingham. 
Cuffs to match. Yoke of tucked piqué or lawn. 
Collar of embroidery. 

Centre Ficure.—Sailor dress of dark-blue 
serge, with collar and shield of white piqué. 
Collar edged with a band of Hamburg insertion. 

Lower Lert.—Frock of pink and white 
striped gingham, with pointed ruffle of em- 
broidery. Yoke and collar of all-over em- 
broidery. 

Seconp Lert.—Russian blouse suit of blue 
and white striped galatea, trimmed with bands 
of plain blue galatea and white braid. 

Lower Ricut.—Striped red gingham gown, 
with yoke of tucked nainsook, outlined with 
insertion and a ruffle of embroidery. 

Seconp Ricut.—Frock of pink chambray, 
shirred at the waist. Collar edged with inser- 
tion and embroidery ; yoke and collar of tucked 
nainsook. 


reefer of brown 
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Lert Ficure.—Frock for little girl, of 
cream barege. The skirt is cut in points, and 








catstitched together with écru silk, and on 
either side of the bands of catstitching are 
French knots of the same silk. Collar and 
sleeves trimmed in the same way, and edged 
with a narrow frill of écru lace. Yoke of 
tucked barege, standing collar of bands of barege, 
catstitched together. Sash of shaded ribbon. 

Centre Ficure.—Party gown, for girl of 
sixteen, of pink organdie, over pink silk. The 
skirt is made of cluster tucks and bands of in- 
sertion, finished in points at the bottom, 
finished with a ruche of organdie, edged with 
lace. Flounce of accordion-plaited organdie, 
edged in the same way. Bodice tucked and 
trimmed with ruches in points, yoke of quilled 
white ribbon. Shoulder knot and sash of 
white satin ribbon. 

Ricut Ficure.—Paty frock for girl of 
twelve, made of blue silk, with lace open-work 
stripe, over blue taffeta. Flounce on the bot- 
tom, tucked for nearly half its width, and 
headed top and bottom with narrow white lace. 
Double ruffles of blue chiffon around the neck, 
edged with lace. Yoke and collar of shirred 
white chiffon. Blue and white bow and sash. 
Blue silk stockings, blue satin slippers. 


fifteen, made ot pale-blue and white striped 
taffeta, over white taffeta. The skirt is trimmed 
with a band of Venetian lace set in the skirt, 
the material being cut away beneath. The lace 
is edged on the lower side with a narrow frill of 
fine lace. Band on either side of lace of light- 
blue liberty satin. Belt of light-blue liberty 
satin, with bow, and ends finished with white 
silk tassels. The fronts of the bodice are 
finished with bands of liberty satin, catstitched 
to the taffeta with white. Lace trimming of 
Venetian, edged with narrow lace. Front yoke 
and collar, finely tucked white taffeta. Hair 
ribbon of blue satin. 

FourtH Ficure.—Frock of fine French 
nainsook, trimmed with Val. insertion, set in, 
tn vandykes. Sash of pink liberty silk. 
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Lert Ficure.—Suit of dark blue serge. 
Collar of white piqué, plastron of the same. Tie 
of white silk tied in sailor knot. 

Centre Ficgure.—Dark blue suit, trimmed 
with black silk braid and tailor buttons. Front 
of lighter blue galatea or duck, embroidered with 
white stripes and anchor, or some such device. 
Tie of black silk. 





THE BULL DOG SHOW 


Candidate, owned by E. K. Austin 
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Lower Lerr.—Frock for small girl, dark 
blue chambray, smocked, with white, broad 
collar of white lawn. White socks. Tan 
shoes. White muslin sun-bonnet. 

Seconp Ficure.—Picturesque suit for small 
boy ; tan velveteen, with buttons of velveteen- 
covered molds. Deep collar of fine crochet 
lace. Tan socks and shoes. 

Uprer Ricut.—Sailor suit of dark - blue 
serge, with full knickerbockers. The blouse 
has a collar of serge and an extra collar of light 
blue galatea. Black silk sailor knot, tied in 
front. 

Seconp Ficure.—Kilt suit for small boy, of 
white piqué. Belt of the same. Deep collar 
of white batiste embroidered. 
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Lert Ficure.—Simple guimpe dress of blue 
and white striped linen madras, with sash of the 
same. Shoulder cap tucked and edged with 
embroidery. Sleeve puffs and edge of neck fin- 
ished with beading, through which black velvet 
is run. The gown can be worn with a guimpe 
of white nainsook, trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery. 

Seconp Ficure.—Gown for young girl. 
Blue checked linen duck, trimmed with Ham- 
burg insertion. Front and collar of tucked 
lawn and insertion. The back of the waist is 
laid in a box plait, as is also the skirt, which 
makes a continuous plait, the bodice being 
buttoned to the skirt. Narrow belt of the 
same material as the gown. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Evening dress for girl of 





iv 


Ricut Ficure.—Tailor suit of dark-blu© 
serge with tucked cuffs. Collar and dickey of 
red and white striped galatea. Black silk tie. 
Boatswain’s cord of white cotton. 
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Lert Ficure.—Christening robe, cloak, and 
cap. The robe is of fine French nainsook, in- 
set, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Cloak 
of French muslin, hand embroidered with white, 
ruffles to match. Cap of Valenciennes lace. 
Rosettes of white ribbon. 

Upper Ficure.—Summer hat of yellow lace 
straw, run through with black velvet ribbon, 
Rosettes of black velvet. Plaiting of white 
mousseline, then the straw brim, and then a 
plaiting of pink mousseline. Bows of pink 
satin ribbon. 

Mippte Ficure.—Coat for child of three 
years old, made ‘of white taffeta mettle, which 
has a high lustre. The cape is tucked at the 
top and finished with a deep flounce of Irish 
crochet lace. Bonnet of yellow mousseline and 
straw, trimmed with bows of yellow ribbon. 

Ricut Ficure.—Frock of fine French nain- 
sook, made with the long-waisted effect, and 
trimmed with tucks, Val. lace, and insertion. 
Pink satin sash and shoulder knots. Slip of 
pink silk. Hat of tuscan lace, straw in yellow. 
Trimmed with a scarf of pale-pink liberty gauze. 
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Urprer Lert.—Party frock of light-blue 
crépe de chine. Yoke, shirred collar, belt, and 
band, outlining the yoke of fine embroidery. 
Overdress of embroidered, white batiste. Light 
blue stockings and slippers. 





Centre Ficure.—Morning gown of white 
piqué and all-over embroidery. 

Lower Ricut.—Smocked frock of blue 
gingham for boy of three. 

Seconp Ficure.—Trousers of dark-blue serge 
Blouse of white piqué, with collar of same, 
edged with narrow blue braid. Tie of black 
silk. Tan socks and shoes. 

Fig. 6220.—Frock for girl of sixteen, made 
of dark-red cloth. The skirt is laid in plaits and 
stitched. Bodice is plain, with fullness in front. 
Yoke, collar, and sleeve tops of guipure. Scarf 
of light-blue chiffon, edged with blue fringe. 
Belt and cuffs of dark-red velvet. 

Fig. 6221.—Gown for girl of fifteen, of 
dark-green cloth. Plain three-piece skirt, 
trimmed at the bottom with stitched bands, like 
those on the bodice. Collar and vest of guipure 
embroidery. Inside part of light-blue voile, 
dotted with black. Belt of light-blue velvet. 

Fig. 6222.—-Gown for girls of ten or twelve, 
made of dark-blue serge, cheviot, Henrietta, or 
gingham. Bodice and skirt tucked. Front 
plait and cuffs edged with beading, in which is 
run black velvet ribbon. Black stockings and 
boots. 

Fig. 6223.—Single frock for small girl, of 
pink chambray, with smocked yoke. Collar of 
chambray, featherstitched, and edged with ‘em- 
broidering cuffs to match. 

Fig. 6224.—-Gown ot dark-blue serge, with 
full skirt tucked on the sides and at the back. 
Yoke also tucked. Belt collar and hair ribbon 
of dark-blue velvet. Small white lingerie 
collar is worn over the edge of velvet collar. 

Fig. 6225.—Plaited gown for child of four, 
of soft-finished, biue piqué. Collar, sleeves, and 
yoke trimmed with white cotton braid. Light 
blue satin or velvet hair ribbon. White stock- 
ings and tan shoes. 

Fig. 6226.—Gown of brown Henrietta, with 
plain, gored skirt, tucked in the back instead of 
gathered. Blouse fastened with brown velvet cov- 
ered buttons. Collar of brown trimmed with light 
blue velvet ribbon, and edged with plaiting of 
liberty silk. Yoke and collar of white lawn, 
tucked. Belt of light-blue velvet. Black 
stockings, black kid shoes. 

Fig. 6228.—Party frock for girl of ten, 
made of fine French nainsook, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and insertion. Belt and rosette 
of light blue satin ribbon. Silk stockings of 
light blue. Light blue satin slippers. 

Fig. 6231.—Bathing suit of dark-blue bril- 
ilantine, trimmed with white piqué and braid. 
Collar and plastron of piqué. 

Fig. 6233.—Summer coat of white piqué 
for little girl, trimmed with scalloped capes and 
cuffs, stitched on the edge. Large buttons of 
pearl. Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with 
pink liberty gauze and pink roses. 

Fig. 6234.—Eton suit for boy of thirteen. 
Coat and waistcoat of black worsted, trousers 
to match, or of gray striped material like those 
worn by men with frock coats. White shirt, 
white Eton collar, black satin four-in-hand tie. 
Dogskin gloves. Patent leather buttoned boots. 
High hat. A high hat is never worn here by 
small boys, but is always worn in England, 
from whence came the Eton suit. 

Fig. 6235.—Boy’s suit of mixed cheviot in 
brown. Full knickerbockers and Norfolk 
jacket. White Eton collar, red silk tie. Brown 
mixed golf stockings, black calfskin boots. 

Fig. 6236.—Suit of dark-blue cheviot, full 
knickerbockers. Sack coat and high ~aist- 
coat. Broad white collar, dark-blue tie. 

Fig. 6237.—Coat for boy of four, with cap 
to match, made of white cloth. Buttons of 
pearl. White silk collar and cuffs, appliquéd 
with lace designs in écru. This coat is also 
pretty in tan. Rosette on hat of light blue, 
black quill. 

Fig. 6238.—Simple frock of striped ging- 
ham, featherstitched with white. Tucked 
yoke of white lawn. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
CORRECT STYLES IN 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 
MISSES AND CHILDRENS HATS 


Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities 


















A. C. Weingarten 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


| Amnounces that he is now prepared to 
execute orders for Spring and Summer 
‘Tailor Gowns, Riding abits, etc. A 
great variety of the latest English fabrics 
anda comnglens line of models to select 
from. 


Every garment made under Mr. Wein 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 
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1107 and 1109 Broadway, 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 


first-class work and a perfect fit. Madison Square West 


Samples and designs sent on application. 


| 37 West 3ist St. New York | 
| Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 








garten's personal supervision, ensuring | | | 








(Galatea Suitings. 


No washable fabric is more satisfactory for 
ladies’ skirts and children’s suits than the 
Galatea Cloth. 

Registered Trade Mark. Firm in weave, and of a weight that requires no 
starching, it will submit to an unusual amount of wear and tear. 
The designs show all kinds of fancy woven stripes. Also solid 

Price, 35 cents a yard. 





colors and white. 


Our display of washable dress fabrics, thin and heavy, 
white and colored, is unusually complete and inviting. 


Mail orders are given prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘‘ The Linen Store.’”’ 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 














PATENTED DEC. 5'* 1899 


KABO BUST PERFECTOR | 


May be worn over any corset and prove in- ° 9 . 9 
valuable to the modiste, in that it creates a Misses and Children S — J 
superbly correct bust and masks every imperfec- | ® O 
tion, including those very annoying hollows | ~ Wear , 
about the collar bone ; worn without a corset, 4 
it is the perfection of shirt waist distenders, and > [ 
is fine for those desiring bust support “eh ton SPRING STY LES. 
dom at waist-line. Gingham Frocks, 

No. 1 Coutel, white, drab, black, $1.00 Piqué and Serge Sailor Suits. 

No, 2 Batiste, white, black, and Guimpes, Point d’ Esprit Gowns, 

high colors, tt e+ 6 er Misses’ ‘Tailor-made Suits. 

No. 3 Satin, all colors, - - 2.50 Reefers, Shirt Waists. 

No. 4 Ventilated, net, white, - 1,00 Misses’ Cotton Underwear, 

No. 5 Linen, tan, for bathing, 1.00 


Sizes [18 to 30; order one size larger than 
corset worn. Weight 3 to 5 ounces. 
At all corset departments, or 


388 BROADWAY 


Sroadway KS 19tb treet, ! 
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THE CELEBRATED 
LEOTY CORSET 


Is manufactured in Paris, France, and can 
be obtained in the United States ONLY of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co, 

The Leoty Corset is recommended by the 
leading dressmakers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and is worn by the elite of both conti- 


nents. . 
Caution 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. wish to 
notify their patrons to be sure and 
see that the name Madame Leoty 
is stamped on the inside of each 
and every corset. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE RAGLAN 


TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 


Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


In stock or to order 
CHAS. T. JONES 


1163-5 Broapway, NewYork 
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CHILD PORTRAITURE 
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He question of religious instruction in the public schools has been again brought into promi- 
nence by the recent utterances of a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, who desires, as 
have his ecclesiastical predecessors and his ecclesiastical confréres, that Catholic parents be 

relieved of the burden of supporting schools modeled after what they conceive to be proper theories 
for the education of the child ; naturally, as soon as the priest’s statement and aspirations were pub- 
lished they provoked retorts from Protestants. The subject has been pretty well threshed out 
before, and as no new ideas have been advanced by the parties to the present controversy it would 
be merely part of a day’s reading and of no particular interest, if it were not for a curious claim 
made by all the Catholics and by most Protestants who have taken part in the dispute. This is 
nothing less than that failing religious instruction in school, along with his alphabet and his arithme- 
tic knowledge getting, the child will be without moral training. 


It is to be observed that parents are not held to the least accountability in the matter. One 
signing himself a Protestant, it is, who writes in approval of the Catholic prelate’s plea for thé abo- 
lition of purely secular education in the public schools ; and it is the Protestant who proposes some 
basis of agreement between Catholics and Protestants, as to how much and what class of religious 
fact shall be taught. There are, suggests the Protestant, certain fundamental truths upon which 
Catholics, Protestants, and Hebrews are agreed, such as the existence of God, man’s accountability 
to Him, and the necessity of leading pure and honest lives; and the claim is advanced that these pri- 
mary principles at least could be made a point of the public school course, without wounding denom- 
inational sensibilities. This advocate goes on to make the startling statement that the religious 
training of Protestant children is left almost wholly to the Sabbath-school, the bulk of whose teach- 
ers are inefficient and indifferent. With the truth or falsity of this sweeping condemnation this 
paper has nothing to do, but the claim that the moral training, the character building, of the child is 
shirked by the parent, is too sadly true. Why should the child be turned over to a day or a Sunday- 
school to learn of God, or of man’s duty toward Him, or of the beauty and desirability of a decent 
life? Why thus absolve parents from their most vital ‘duty to their offspring? Even the least cul- 
tured of fathers and mothers are capable of teaching these few basic principles to their child long be- 
fore it is of an age for school attendance. 


If they will not do their duty in this particular why not address remonstrances to them, instead 
of berating Sunday-school teaching and butting the head against the wall of secularization that en- 
compasses the pub lic-school system ? 


The parent who fails to provide food and clothing for his child is compelled by secular 
law to do his duty. Likewise, if he fail to send him to school, the law again insists 
upon his permitting his child to be instructed. Secular government thus forces the indiffer- 
ent and the cruel parent to do his duty by his child in matters of the body and the mind. It 
is only in the domain of morality that the parent is allowed by preachers and priests to ignore his 
obligations, it being amicably proposed that parents should be still further confirmed in their repre- 
hensible habit of allowing children to shift for themselves spiritually by throwing the responsibility 
for the child’s moral training upon the school teacher. 


Already hundreds of volunteer workers in settlements, clubs, chapters, industrial farms, and 
reformatories are striving to make up for parents’ inexcusable neglect of their offsprings’ moral 
natures, and it is about time that clergymen pounded away at parents until the least conscientious 
were impressed with the truth that they, and they alone, are properly responsible for the moral 
delinquencies of their children. Does it seem wise, looked at from the standpoint of common 
sense, to expect that the enunciation of the primary principles of current religions for a few 
moments every day will make for the child’s spiritual salvation, since he is not only one of many, 
but as, also, he spends many times as much time with home and street associates? It has 
been found impossible to give the average school child a working knowledge of correct English 
unless he or she has been carefully home trained. Is character building a so much easier task 
than inculeating a knowledge of the proper use and the accepted pronunciation of the vernacu- 
lar? There is no profession that engages the active interest of human beings which is so criminally— 
the word is deliberately selected—managed as parentage. The proof of this radical assertion is to 
be found not alone in jails, reformatories, and asylums for the insane, but in the permitted 
diversions of any big city ; and in the state, municipal and national scandals that even now are 
smirching the name American. There are other stupendous cruelties and wrongs perpetrated by 
parents, but enough for the moment to draw attention to the dereliction of parents in the matter of 
moral instruction in one or two particulars—Thou shalt not steal, and Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. 

Would this country present the spectacle it does to the world to-day, if parents had attended 
to their children’s character building, and not delegated this vital process to irresponsible teachers? 

It is not systems of public-school instruction that are in most need of regeneration, it is parents, 
and it is on them that ecclesiastics should train their guns. It is properly, infinitely more the concern 
of each parent than it is of the school teacher that the child’s character shall be carefully builded along 
ethical lines. Parents now shirk their bounden duty, and that they continue to do so is mainly the 
fault of ethical and religious teachers who, instead of scourging them to duty doing, almost with- 
out exception fail to enjoin upon parents their responsibility in this grave matter. 





What an indictment of P as Protestant 
children obtain is secured almost wholly outside of home ! What a commentary on the daily walk 
and conversation of professing Christians in their homes ! 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AN INDUSTRIAL FARM FOR VICIOUS BOYS 
—GIRLS’ LIFE SAVING STATIONS 


IN PARIS 


He boy is, apparently, a favorite object of 
concern to philanthropists, if one may 


judge by the number of different move- 
ments having for their sole object the material 
and spiritual salvation of youths. Among 
the most ambitious schemes of this class is the 
attempt at reclaiming really vicious boys which 
is being made at the Berkshire Industrial Farm. 
There are at present about fifty boys at the 
settlement, and these, while apparently allowed 
a great measure of personal freedom, are, as a 
matter of fact, kept under close, if intelligent 
and sympathetic, surveillance day and night. 
They are incessantly employed either at 
study, work, or play, the intention being to 
counteract the vagrants’ and criminals’ prone- 
ness to idleness. The boys are givena common 
school education, and trained, also in farming 
operations, such astilling theground, the manage- 
ment of dairy interests, and the raising of stock 


and of crops. They are also drilled in carpen- 














try, printing, and shoemaking. ‘The fight of 


those in charge is incessant against the boys’ 
predisposition to quarrel, swear, and to idle, 
but, in the main, the tactful and efficient carry- 
ing out of an admirably designed scheme en- 
ables the Berkshire Industrial Farm to proclaim 
itself a respectacle, busy, and happy little com- 
munity. The address of the Farm is Canaan, 
N. Y., the superintendent of it being W. W. 
Mayo. Possibly some reader of these lines 
will be interested sufficiently in the movement 
to investigate it, with a view to aiding it in some 
substantial fashion. It appears to be a sane 
effort to solve a vital and threatening question. 


* 
% * 


What might be fitly called life-saving stations 
have for nearly thirty years been operated for 
English-speaking girls at the French capital, and 
the woman responsible for this beautiful philan- 
thropy is at present addressing audiences in this 
country for the purpose of raising $37,000, 
with which to pay off a mortgage on Washing- 
ton House, 18 Rue de Melan, Paris, which is 
one of the four houses established for girls. The 
story of the work affords another instance of 
the world’s selfishness. Swarms of English- 
speaking wealthy tourists had visited Paris for 
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many years, as had clergymen of every shade of 
religious belief, and yet the condition of the 
hundreds of girls, defenseless, poor exiles from 
family and home, gave all these travelers no con- 
cern whatever. A young girl, conventionally 
trained and guarded, sent by her parents to 
Paris for educational purposes, was the one to 
discover the sad lot of the English-speaking 
girls, who had gone abroad to study art or to 
earn money. Miss Ada Leigh was more than 
a discerner ; she was a savior, for, owing to her 
initiative, her pluck, and her administrative 
ability, first an aparment, then a whole building, 
then a second, and a third, and a fourth dwell- 
ing, and, finally,a church were added to the little 
settlement in Paris, known as Girls’ Homes. 
There was tragic need of sucha refuge from the 
greed of landlords and the perfidy of those whose 
trade or impulse it is to betray or tempt 
innocence. 


A MYSTERY 
BY MARY DWIGHT 


His happened in the days when Louis 
Napoleon was Emperor of France ; 
‘¢the good old times,”’ or ‘the bad 
old times,’ according as you are a Monarchist 
or a Republican. Summer was waning and so, 
also, was the great Paris Exposition of 1867, 
that wonder of the nations, the forerunner of 
vaster ones in Europe and in America. Paris 
was jammed with sightseers; even the shabbiest 
hotels and lodging houses overflowed. Just at 
nightfall three ladies entered the office of a 
large hotel to claim the rooms they had se- 
cured earlier in the season. 

‘¢ How provoking!” said one of them, a 
young girl, «¢ you and I, Jessie, are miles away 
from mother on the top floor.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind, dear, it’s a place to rest. I 
am so tired, I am thankful for anything,”’ re- 
plied the mother, whose voice and face ex- 
pressed weariness. 

That night the three, mother and two 
daughters, sat talking in the mother’s room. 

‘‘Thope mother will not be sensitive to 
discord to-night,’” laughed the lively May. 
‘«For if she is, that carpet and the wall paper 
will keep her from having a moment’s sleep ; 
they just shout at one another.”” 

& They are vociferous, now you mention 
it,”” said Jessie, carefully scanning the carpet 
of a fiery red, and the paper of a sickly green. 
«¢T have always heard of French taste as ex- 
quisite ; probably this room was decorated with 
a view to its occupancy by foreign barbarians.” 

‘¢Girls,*” said the mother, ‘‘I am afraid 
that at Paris I am going to repeat my ex- 
periences of London, Rome, and Naples. I 
was taken ill in every one one of those cities 
the first night I reached them, you remember, 
and I know I am to be ill here.”’ 

‘¢Oh, mother! you poor dear!’ cried the 
girls, in pity and distress. ‘* We will get the 
doctor at once.”” 

‘« No, I think I prefer that you should not,” 
answered the mother, doubtfully. «I feel so 
nervous about hotel doctors after my experience 
in Rome, and I cannot allow you to <eek a 
doctor alone to-night. It may be only exces- 
sive weariness that makes me feel asI do. If 
I am not better in the morning you may bring 
a physician. Run to bed now, I need sleep.” 

‘‘But, mother, shall I stay with you?”’ 


asked May. 


(Continued on page 182) 
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«« And sleep two in that narrow single bed ? 
No, indeed! We should both be ill in that 
case. Do not forget the number of my room, 
as you did in Munich, and go rousing up 
a strange countess.” 

‘<I shall write it down,” cried Jessie, laugh- 
ing at the remembrance. ‘¢ See, here it is—38, 
side corridor. I shall be glad to sleep, too, 
for I am worn out.”’ 

«¢ And I,” echoed May, with a long sigh of 
fatigue. 

Early in the morning the two sisters 
knocked at their mother’s room, but, receiving 
no reply, they opened the door. On the thresh- 
old they stopped, bewildered, astonished. 
The green paper, the red carpet, the dark 
wood furniture of the night before were gone ! 
In their places were a rosy pink paper, a brown 
carpet, and white furniture ; moreover, their 
mother, her trunk, her valise, and her rug roll, 
were also gone. The room was as destitute 
of any signs of occupancy as though it had 
been just prepared for a new arrival. Together 
the girls turned to the number on the door. 
then to the one they had written on paper ; 
they were the same. Neither spoke; a 
bewilderment too deep for words was upon 
them. 

«¢ The clerk,’ whispered May. They hur- 
ried to the office. 

The clerk heard their confused questions 
about their mother and the room with polite 
concern. 
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«¢ What is your mother’s name ?” he asked, 
in excellent English. 

‘*Mrs. William Coyne,’ answered May. 
‘*We came last night. I registered for all 
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three of us.” The clerk opened the register. 
«« There is no such name here, though I find 
Miss M. C. Coyne and Miss J. R. Coyne 
written together. Room 38 was left vacant 
last night at nine o'clock, and it will be occu- 
pied in an hour.’ He spoke politely, still 
indifferently. 

«« Let me see the register !"’ exclaimed May. 
She opened at the date. She saw her own 
name and that of her sister, but her mother’s 
name was notthere. In the space where May 
had written it the night before was a man’s 
name in ink. No signs of an erasure were 
visible. ‘* But I wrote it there myself!’ she 
cried, fiercely, pointing to the spot. “TI al- 
ways write my mother’s name first in every 
hotel we go to.”” 

The clerk bowed and smiled. 

‘¢ Perhaps, mademoiselle forgot this time. 
Besides, Room No. 38 was occupied till nine, 
and you said you came at six.” 

‘¢ Where is my mother? Tell me whai 
you have done with my mother?’’ Jessie in- 
terrupted in almost a shriek, seizing the arm 
of the clerk convulsively. 

“Hush, dear, hush,”” said her sister, quietly, 
although her lips were pale and quivering, 
‘« we must find the proprietor.” 

The proprietor, a little man, whom the 
girls remembered to have seen the night be- 
fore, was more politely terrifying than the 
clerk. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle is jesting,’’ he said, also in 
English, ‘¢ when she talks of being accompanied 


by her mother. I saw mademoiselle with her 
sister last night when she arrived; no other 
lady was with her. I do not know why you 
take the attitude you do with me,”” he went on, 
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severely. ‘* Your mother’s name is not in the 
register. Room No. 38 was occupied last 
night when you arrived; the clerk and myself 
have seen you always alone. If your mother 





had been here she could not have removed the 
trunk, which you say she had, without our 
knowledge. Moreover, your description of 
Room No. 38 shows that you have never been 
in it. You say it was furnished in red, green, 
and dark wood. You saw for yourself a mo- 
ment ago that it is furnished in pink, brown, 
and white wood. Young ladies, I no not 
know your motives for trying to deceive the 
hotel. I can only distrust them.”’ 

‘*T want to see the chambemaid,’’ gasped 
May, through her stiffening lips. Jessie was 
sobbing loudly in terror and stupefaction. 

The chambermaid was voluble and ex- 
cited. Her French was difficult to under- 
stand, but the girls extracted its essential 
meaning, which was that the room had 
always been as it was, that a gentleman had 
been in it till nine last night, and that no 
lady of any sort had been in it for a week. 

‘‘ You see,’’ said the proprietor, triumph- 
antly. 

‘‘ Thank you,”’ replied May, hardly know- 
ing what she said. ‘* We ate going to our 
room now.”” 

Once in their room the sisters gave way to 
the fright and anxiety which this dreadful mys- 
stery forced upon them. Trembling and sob- 
bing, they sought some explanation of the 
horror. 

‘«Let us go to the police,’ cried May, 
always the first to act. “They will help us 
against this dreadful proprietor.”’ 


(Continued on page 186) 
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(Continued from page 182) 


The gendarme whose help was obtained 
was kind and noncommittal ; he referred them 
to a higher gendarme, who, in his turn, re- 
ferred them to a still higher one. Finally the 
matter was laid before the Préfet de Gen- 
darmarie. Half the day had been consumed 
thus. The sisters were frantic lest a terrible 
calamity might be threatening their mother, 
which made every moment’s delay dangerous. 
The Préfet was both kind and encouraging. 
He did not throw over them the spell of a 
sickening unreality, as the proprietor and clerk 
had done by their doubts of the very existence 
of the mother. He explained everything 
naturally. May had forgotten to register her 


mother’s name ; the clerk and proprietor had 
failed to notice the mother in the throngs of 
guests ; the clerk and chambermaid had mis- 
taken the time the man vacated Room 38 ; the 
girls had confused the furnishing of the room 
with some other they had recently seen. 
Further than that he had no immediate help 
to give ; he would find their mother for them, 
however, dead or alive. Every means to that 
end would be at once set in motion. ‘* The 
gendarmie are all powerful in Paris,’ he said, 
as he left. ‘*It is not here as in your 
American cities, where any clever rogue can 
thwart justice, because its hands are tied by 
private and individual so-called ¢ rights.’ ** 
Who can describe the misery of the weeks 
that followed—weeks which brought no 
trace of their mother? The sisters, young 
and inexperienced, had not one friend 
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in all Europe whose aid they could claim ; 
nor had they friends in America. For 
they had been travelers in Europe long enough 
to break almost all ties. They had no father, 
brother, or other male relative, to counsel them. 
The police service was unwearied in its efforts, 
following one clue after another, all in vain. 
No one had seen or heard aught of the un- 
fortunate woman since the night she entered 
the hotel. 

The Préfet spoke of it as “the great 
Exposition mystery,’’ and confessed that he 
had never seen a case so baffling. Sometimes 
the girls felt as if it must be some hideous 
phaMtasmagoria in which they moved, from 
which they must wake to the glad reality of 
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the living world. Sometimes they felt that 
not only was the story of their mother’s arrival 
and the changed room a trick upon the pro- 
prietor, as he said, but upon themselves as 
well. Day after day they spent wandering 
about dark alleys and exploring mean lodging- 
houses in search of some trace of their mother, 
or in holding long consultations with the 
Prétet. They were rich, and they spent their 
money unquestioningly. 
(To be continued) 


GLIMPSES 


Miss TiNKLE-TINK SsAYS— 

‘«If a dressmaker charges you for thirty-five 
yards of chiffon used in building up the long 
train skirt of a ball gown, pay it, and be con- 







vinced every yard can be accounted for. I 
disputed it, lost my temper, disgraced myself, 
and what do you think the dressmaker did? 
Sent one of her skirt experts, with a yard 
measure, and proved her statement before my 
eyes so well that there was one yard less on 
the bill than on the skirt. I not only paid my 
bill at once, and for the extra yard besides, but 
wrote a very humble apology. The clever- 
ness of that dressmaker in convincing me, 
rather than bringing a suit, has won my ad- 
miration and taught me a good lesson.”’ 


A DecipED— 
Craze is there for belts of all kinds, and a 
mania for the pulley invention. All the shops 










draw great crowds by those they make up, the 
buyers as impatient and eager as a Saturday 
glove matinee crowd, when the clock marks 
a quarter to twelve. Black satin belts have 
the largest sales. Double ornamantal buckles 
in steel, in gun-metal with gold relief work, 
or in gold of dull finish, with designs of full 
length figures, are very modish. The new 
leather belts differ from those of last season by 
one line only. They are shaped with more 
width in the back than in the front. Patent- 
leather, gray leather, and suéde, as well -as 
moroccos in black and colors, are the choice. 


Ir— 


You have a standing order for a bunehJof 
violets every {morning, and never appear in 
your tailor suit without them, why do you 
omit a flower slit or pocket on the left front ? 
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That is the smart thing. You save the wear 
of pins, and the wobbly condition of the 
violets. These slit pockets do not show, so 
cleverly are they introduced by the tailor, if he 
is told at the start that you wish him to put 
one in. 


Wuo— 

Would pay $6 for a black net veil em- 
broidered with a single gold thread in cob- 
web design—even if it were the ‘latest thing 
out”? Nothing so chic as the spotted veils, 
which have smaller and closer spots in the new 
varieties, both in velvet, chenille, and woven 
dots.. White veilings with black spots are 
much to the fore, and a grayish lace effect 
comes woven in veil meshes of black and 
white threads. 
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PALE SUEDE COSTUME—CREPE DE PARIS IN 
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He tolerance of modish smartness in skirts 
particularly, is most fortunate and gen- 
erally welcome. While the new move- 

ment inclines toward introducing tucks, plaits, 
and numberless ways of removing flatness by 
trimmings on the upper portions of skirts, and 
at the same time rigidly keeping the close-fitting 
figure line to perfection, the genuine flat top is 
not démodé, it appears. Provided that it flares 
out properly, and has that ample rippling at the 
bottom, no one can frown it down. 


EMBROIDERED FINISH TO PLAITS 

One of the new tailor-made gowns for May 
days, in pale suéde, there is this to admire and 
to recognize as decidedly new. The skirt has 
an apron-front plainness, not very wide, how- 
ever, and perhaps eight or ten spaces on each 
side, including the back, where plaits, very 
fine ones are laid and stitched, outlining the 
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figure beautifully and flowing outfwith¥an ex- 
quisite grace. These plaits end at different 
lengths, studied out carefully in relation to the 
figure. Those in front above the knee, then a 
dip to those on the side of several inches, and 
the rest following so as to give that indescrib- 
able bell-shape so titled smart. 
these endings, is an embroidered finish of a 
more elaborate nature than tailors have been 
using. 

On the bottom of the skirt¥are as many as 








ten rows ox stitching, the silk two shades deeper 
than the cloth, and matching the embroidery. 
The corsage a round one, not requiring any 
belt, dips into a slight point in front, and 
the stitchings cover it as a corselet, jigging up 
into points for top finish, with the happiest ef- 
fect on the figure. Two sets of double crochet 
buttons with cords, give an air of fastening im 
front, but in reality the invisible fastening &§ 
underneath. Top of bodice opens with palest 
pastel-pink revers of panne, edged with black 
chenille. White lawn and lace chemisette, 
very smartly made, with a little narrow black 
velvet worked into the collar band, with pink 
panne velvet. Very long over-the-hand sleeves, 
with many rows of stitchings. 
GOWN 


BOLERO EFFECTS IN PLAITINGS OF 


FABRIC 
Another one of the new gowns was made of 


At each of 





crépe de Paris, a charming, light, summer-like 
fabric, to be had in all the pastel colors. Fancy 
a pinkish fawn, a perfect cloud color, with 
skirt all laid in plaits, graduated from hips 
down in the prettiest way, each plait stitched 


with white silk. The flare of all the plaits 
begins rather evenly all round, and on the flare 
or bottom of the skirt, which, by the way, 
does not reach the ground, but hangs over a 
plaited silk skirt of the same shade, showing 
about seven inches of the plaiting. There is a 
border composed of four rows of satin wafers 
applied on, the satin one or two shades deeper 
in tone than the material. A fancy bolero 
effect of bodice is carried out by plaitings of 
the gown fabric, starting from under an open 
front, well-fitted collar-cape, matching. The 
fall of plaits has a two-row bordering of satin 
wafers, and the top are stitched down to the 
border, back and front. The collar is dotted 
over its surface with the same wafers. A pip- 
ing in three folds finishes the edge of this cape, 
and also answers for lining, the silk matching 
the skirt plaiting. The high neckband front 
and corselet belt is of palest opal green silk 
tissue, fully draped, the front festooning gath- 
ered toward the centre of the bust, where there 
is a big, smart chou, which tells charmingly. 
Plain, long sleeves of the crépe de Paris, with a 
bottom finish of smaller satin wafers. Toque 
of green malines, of the: gown shades, with full 
bunch of pink heather, softly interspersed with 
green, had been ordered for the gown. 
A NEW NOTE IN DRESS BODICES 

For white crépe de chine, or white taffeta 
skirts, wear panne velvet bodices, cut down 
back and front, with elbow sleeves. The 
bodice effect is simply round and seamless. A 
quantity of waved plissé chiffon is looped 
round the bottom of elbow sleeves, which close 
to the elbow. The neck is not covered, but 
a scarf of chiffon is draped on the edge of 
neck opening, after it is plissé and knotted at 
the breast with loops of panne, the ends of 
chiffon forming points. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


FINISH FOR FOULARD UPPER SKIRT 


Scallop finish is at once smart and simple 
A for nearly everything, from a wash 
gown to a foulard, a challie, or veiling. 

A charming model for carrying such an effect 


came under observation recently, the material of 


the gown being a dotted or white-spotted blue 
foulard, one of the new grayish blues. At a 
glance, one would have said there was a plain 
underskirt, walking length, and above it a 
triple tunic, with each of the three skirts 
scalloped, with a white silk binding on the 
bias. Not so. The lining of the main skirt 
had been faced up eighteen inches. The over- 
skirt, or tunic, was cut so as to be shorter on 
the left than on the right, while plaits, stitched 
down, began on the hips and continued around 
the back. All of these plaits were without 
stitchings below the knee ; but, at the same 
time, there was a sense of gradation between the 
sides and the back. ‘The edge of the tunic was 
scalloped, and so were the two fitted pieces 
which were added, and which produced the 
triple effect. 

The bodice was round, open from belt to 
collar band in straight lines about four inches 
apart, the lower part of each front laid in narrow 
tucks and stitched flat; these tucks at the bust 
line pinched into nothing. Three fitted collar 
pieces, like the skirt trimming in miniature, 
started on each side to give the effect of a collar 
cape, being bound in white, and at each start- 
ing place over the bust in front was laid a short 
strap of white ribbon laid flat, finished at each 
end by two oval pearl buttons. The long, 
narrow opening in front was bound by bias white 
silk and strapped across three times with pearl 
button ornaments, from bust to collar band ; 
the latter as well as the chemisette consisting of 
an all-over fancy combination of white silk and 
lace. There were long, plain, foulard sleeves, 
with three narrow fitted flaring wrist pieces, 
trimmed to match in scallops. Nothing could 
















































be prettier in its ensemble than this gown, nor 
could one find a less expensive or more durable 
style of trimming. 

One could readily change the color of neck- 
band and chemisette, or the binding of scallops, 
if she desired, to suit other materials, or a 
foulard without white spots. A wash linen, 
or piqué, in pale écru, bound with white, would 
turn out well; so would solid colors, bound 
with white, or white bound with light solid 
colors, as pink, blue, yellow, mauve, etc. 


PAINTED WHITE SILK BODICES 


White silk dinner waists, as they are called, 
are extremely in vogue. There seems to be no 
weariness of these white affairs, and everyone 
finds the convenience of putting on something 
dressy which will not interfere with hat or 
skirt. ‘Those who have a talent for painting 
on silk, and few there are in these days who 


cannot do some such execution, may have, at 
little cost, comparatively, a waist of high price 
if purchased. The fronts of the waist, whether 
fastening in front, invisibly, or at the side, may 
be most delicately painted in sprays of roses, 
beginning the branch at the belt and throwing a 
rose and foliage under the bust in a graceful 
curve, while continuing the main stem and 
larger rose with small buds and foliage fully up 
to the bust. The main features are delicacy 
and suggestiveness. A heavily painted design 
would be absurd and Hideous. ‘The rose branches 
may start again from the shoulder seams in the 
back. Merely the least bit of a vine effect, 
with leaves and flower into two medium-size 
roses across the shoulders—then drop into a vine 
of leaves meeting at the belt. On the sleeves 
start with a full-blown rose a few inches below 
the top, add stem and leaves in perpendicular, a 


» few buds and leaves at elbow, then diminishing 


leaves and stem to wrist, where the hand flare 
starts. 

Finish the waist at the belt with a white silk 
sash, fringed ends and short ones, knotted on 
the left hip. Those who have a white silk 
waist in use might renovate it by painting a flat 
cover for sleeves and waist on mousseline or 
bolting cloth. 
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SMART FLANNEL BODICES 


Seasiae flannel waists in some light color with 
a long, very open front of white flannel, rising 
up into a fitted collar band, are extremely smart 
if built in this style. On each front opening 
are six small tucks stitched flat with white silk. 
On the white plastron down at the belt, are five 
rows of stitching in chevron design, at the bust 
five lines from right to left, cross from left to 
right, at a short distance above ten lines cross in 
a broad bar horizontally. The top of collar has 
five rows for finish. The tops of sleeves have 
five rows across. In the back, four small 
tucks stitched flat are made to draw down 
toward the middle of the waist line. Between 
these tucks across the top of shoulder line, a 
short bar of five rows of stitching. Bottom of 
sleeves finish with stitching or a cuff—as one 
may preter. 





[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


SKIRTS OFFERED FOR SALE—NET FROCKS FROM 
$50 To $250—BLACK ZIBELINE COSTUME 
FROCK — 


FOR $47—BLUE ZIBELINE 


SQUARES OF SILK FOR BODICES, ETONS, 





AND PARASOLS——WHITE CRASH BATH 





ROBES AND FIGURED PONGEE SILK 
PAJAMAS——SATIN WITH NEARLY 
INVISIBLE STRIPES OF SILK—— 


STATIONERY 


He great question that is now agitating 
I the feminine mind in regard to dress is, 
‘What manner of skirt are we to wear 
with our shirt waists, or with fancy bodices ?’’ 
Women have heard rumors that skirts are no 
longer plain, but, unless one lives in the very 
centre of fashion, these statements only tend to 
disturb instead of guide, and an actual picture of 
just what the best shops are going to sell will, I 
hope, be of service to readers of this depart- 
ment. The sketch of the frock with narrow 
tucks down each side promises to be one of the 
most becoming models. The front panel is 
divided in two, and and it has several rows of 
stitching set closely together down the middle. 
The back of the skirt is finished in a box plait, 
under which the fastening is hidden. It might 
be just as well to say here that all tucks or plaits 
are confined to within a quarter or half yard of 
the bottom of the skirt, thus giving a swirl 
about the feet. 
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A smart frock that can be bought for $57.50 

is made of dark blue zibeline. The little 
jacket is short, reaching to just below the belt. 
The skirt has a side-plaited panel down the 
front and back, plaits stitched flat until they 
near the bottom. The cut and style of this 
frock is admirable and the frock is ready to put 
on, silk lined, of course. 

Another handsome frock is made of black 
ladies’ cloth, and it costs $78. The skirt is 
tucked back and front, and the Eton is also 
tucked and finished at the waist with one of 
those fitted girdles, scalloped and stitched around 
the raw edges. The revers are of handsome 
appliqué with an introduction of white silk. 
Smart amethyst and rhinestone buttons give the 
finishing touch of style. Skirt lined with black 
silk and coat with a delicate shade of gray. 

There has been a good deal of interest taken 
in the handsome squares of silk shown as an 
exclusive novelty in one of the shops. These 
squares come in a variety of combinations and 
prices ; the handsomest, costing $7.50. These 
are of a heavy gros-grain silk, awhite background 
with either a Persian design of soft cachemire 
colors or in pink and black, blue and black, or 
black and white, in the Persian pattern. Others, 
at the same price, have a floral design and solid 
satin border or satin striped border. All are 
fringed about the edge. ‘Those that are less 
expensive are of striped silk. 

The sketch of a coaching parasol shows one 
of the uses to which clever brains have put 
them. Nothing could be more charming and 
original than such a sunshade, and, with a hat 
to match, and perhaps a little Eton to wear over 
an organdie, the effect would be complete. 
Three squares make an Eton, such as you see in 
the sketch. The hat, as the illustration shows, 
is very smart. The under brim is lined with 
straw ruffles, trimming of velvet. Price, $25. 
The parasol costs $15, and it may be obtained in 
almost any color. The bamboo handles are 
extremely long and thick, which qualities add to 
the style. 

The open sunshade is of pink and black on a 
white background, and the one closed has a broad 
violet satin border, with Persian coloring above. 

A Persian chiffon is made into another hand- 
some parasol, lined with white gauze and ribbon 
covered ribs. The chiffon is draped. Price, 
$18. 

Although men’s apparel is out of my prov- 
ince, I cannot resist mentioning two things that 
are particularly pretty and new, namely, all- 
white crash bath robes, with floral design in 
crash for a border and collar. The silk frogs 
and cord are also of white. The second thing 
is some figured pongee silk pajamas that are for 
sale at $12 a pair. Either one of these articles 
would make an acceptable present for <2 man. 
The white bath robe would launder so beauti- 
fully and be just the thing for summer ; while I 
am sure the pajamas would be as cool as they 
are pretty, and that is saying a great deal. 

Mosquetare suéde gloves, that reach to almost 
the elbow, are selling for 75 cents a pair. I 
have not tried them, and can say nothing more 
than that they look perfect ; the price is cer- 
tainly amazingly cheap. 

Stays that are very good shape and quality, of 
sateen, are to be bought for $1 a pair, in either 
pink, blue, or white. A pretty, soft satin, in 
all dainty shades, is selling for 85 cents a yard, 
and it has a fine stripe of silk, which, while 
almost invisible, gives the satin a very pretty 
effect. As a lining, or, in fact, for bodices, 
this satin would answer very well. 

Some of the foulards are showing deep bor- 
ders printed on the edge of the silk; these are 
effective at the bottom of skirts, and they can 
be prettily combined in the bodice as trimming. 
If you want a necklace that is pretty in color to 
wear over a white satin stock, or with your 
summer frocks, get four strings of blue beads, 
25 cents a string; these look like turquoise, 
have a clasp of gold, or anything you prefer, 
added, and you have an unusually pretty little 
trinket for little money. New and smart paste 
ornaments are being unpacked each day, but 
more of this another week, when there is more 
space to devote to frou-frou. 

Leather belts are now made circular and of 
patent leather or suéde. Price, $1.25. Their 
advantage over a straight belt is that they 
lengthen the waist-line considerably. Sales of 
stockings are continuously going on, and very 
good value may be had for 25 cents a pair. 


Smart handkerchiefs are of the filmiest white 
linen, with a tiny colored border, and with either 
a monogram or crest worked in the corner in 
the same color as the border. 

Lace ties, that are nothing more or less than 
the old-fashioned lace bobs, are back in style and 
with real lace at the ends ; they cost anywhere 
from 75 cents up to $1.25. Chemey, Russian, 
or renaissance lace is appliquéd on net. 

A handsome desk set of gold plate and 
American enamel costs $17 for eleven pieces, 
consisting of desk pad, mucilage bottle, pen 
cleaner, blotter on a pretty enameled roller, bill 
file, paper cutter, letter holders, inkstand, stamp 
box, calendar, and paper holder. A good letter 
rack in plaited silver can be bought for $1.60. 
This looks well with a red leather set as an odd 
piece. Pen rack, silver plated, with brush pen 
cleaner attached, costs $1.98. Sterling silver 
pens of pretty design cost only 58 cents, and a 
sterling silver seal can be bought for as little as 
65 cents. A handsome seal costs $1.25. 

In cheap writing paper there is nothing better 
than the § quires and 100 envelopes of royal 
cabinet vellum finish for 48 cents, in either 
azure or heliotrope. 

In heavy, smoother paper, known as Neapol- 
itan cabinet, octavo size, five quires, with 100 
envelopes, may be bought for 60 cents, in 
either white cream or heliotrope. Wedgewood 
blue, cabinet sized paper, costs $1 for the same 
quantity, as mentioned above. Best point gray, 
which is a modish and popular paper, costs the 
same price, White Scotch granite is 65 cents 
a box. — 

Shaped flounces are once more in demand, 
and all skirts have that long tight look from the 
waist-line to down below the knees. In reality 
the promised fullness is in name only, except in 
the thin gauze-like materials. All the cloth 
and heavier skirts are stitched flat whenever 
plaits or tucks are introduced and, with that ex- 
ception, are as tight as if they were plain. The 


box plait, as it appeared in mid-winter, is no 


ihe, 
My) 
{ 


longer smart, that at least we should be grateful 
for ; an uglier mode was never introduced, and 
it is well it lived so short a time. If you have 
had skirts built with such box plaits, it is an 
easy matter to have the plait stitched near 
enough to the edge to just leave a cord, and to 
continue to within half a yard of the bottom, 
which will make it all right. Gored skirts are 
cut with a decided flare at the bottom, starting 
at about the knee. The seven-gored skirt re- 
mains popular. Such are finished in the back 
with side or box plaits, in either case stitched. 
Stitching at the bottom is also permissible, and 
it makes a good finish. ‘The cloth is unlined 
in the newest skirts, and there is a drop skirt 
of silk with a deep plaited flounce at the bottom. 

The illustration of the cloth skirt appliquéd 
shows an exceptionally good modeled one that 
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may be worn with silk shirts or dressy 
bodices. The flare flounce has an appliqué of 
taffeta at the top, where it joins the skirt, and 
a design of the taffeta extending up the front. 
There is a box plait down the back and drop 
skirt of silk. Price, $42. One could, with- 
Out great expense, have made to wear with this 
skirt a little tucked Eton with fitted girdle and 
either appliqué or lace revers, Add cut steel or 
fancy buttons, and you would have a chic little 
coat that would be serviceable for many occa- 
sions. I should add that the lining must be 
either white satin or moiré. 





























The sketch of a net frock shows a lovely 
one, handsomely appliquéd with taffeta design 
outlined with braid. At the bottom of the net 
skirt is a tiny black quilled chiffon ruche; above 
that is a broad band of taffeta, outlined with 
braid. The back is made slightly full, (side 
plaits with gathers under). 

All-net frocks beautifully made may be 
bought for $95, which is much cheaper than if 
one attempts to order. Separate skirts range in 
price from $45 up, and a costume, which is a 
charming combination in a black organdie and 
net, is offered for $50. 

Point Arab frocks, which I have spoken of 
before as being very smart, may be had ready 
made, with all these necessary accompaniments 
of chiffon frills and furbelows, for from $175 
up to $250. 


IN THE SHOPS’’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 188 


The sketch shows a skirt with box plaits 
that narrow as they near the hips into pinched 
tucks, then disappear altogether Such a skirt, 
which costs $23.50, is particularly becoming to 
a stout figure. It is cut very much as the old 
circular skirt, the fullness at the sides being 
confined in box plaits. A single box plait fin- 
ishes the back; silk lined. Price, $33. A 
very smart rough black zibeline costume can be 
bought for $47. There are a tucked skirt and 
Eton with taffeta introduced under stitched 
bands about the bottom of the Eton. Above 
this the Eton is tucked. The sleeves are tucked 


and have flare cuffs at the hands. ‘The revers 
are of cloth, with a cording of silk, about an 
inch from the edge. 

An effective separate skirt, which costs $18, 
is made of rough serge with appliqué of silk. 
Each gore is outlined with the silk appliqué fin- 
ished with braid. Lining of percaline. A good 
skirt of plain rough cheviot is cut in seven gores 
flaring at the bottom. Box plait in the back. 
Price, only $7.50. 

The sketch of the long box coat shows an 
inexpensive and good driving or traveling coat. 
Price, $25. It is made of covert cloth, cut 
double breasted. There are flap pockets and 
stitched strapped seams. ‘The coat is stitched 
at the bottom and lined with tan satin. Silk 
rain coats of black that are modish, and which 
would be equally serviceable as a dust coat in the 
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summer, cost $25. The fronts are plain and 
loose, while the back is plaited and attached to 
a yoke cut in points outlined with stitching, 
self-lined with plaid. A bargain in a winter 
coat, that is very handsome, is offered for a little 
girl of seven years. Price, now $25, reduced 
from very much more. The material is of light 
tan cloth, and the coat is silk lined. There is 
a Marie Antoinette hood of velvet, and the high 
velvet collar has a handsome fur edge. It is a 
little coat that would be worth buying now to 
put away for another winter. 


Pl waar Tuer mean (ES) 


{[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE PRIEST’S MARRIAGE 
BY NORA VYNNE. G. P. PUTNAM’S SON. 
T is open to the reader to draw one of two 
lessons from this novel, which deals in an 
unconventional manner with an unback- 
neyed theme. The author’s purpose is plainly 
an attempt to read the ecclesiastics of a certain 
communion, a lecture on what she conceives to 
be the affront put upon marriage by the celibacy 
of the clergy. But the reader may not care in 
the least for this aspect of the case, but regard 
he story as an interesting excerpt from life in 








that, after the first transports of romantic affec- 
tion have cooled, early beliets, based upon 
questions relating to the spirit and the flesh, re- 
assert themselves, and the man trained as an 
ecclesiastic is tormented with doubts and striv- 
ings which do not conduce to his own peace of 
mind or to that of his immediate family. 

The question at issue is whether a man is 
justified, upon experiencing a change of heart in 
re-taking up the life of a priest, after having years 
before renounced his calling, and in the interval 
married a young and pretty girl. The author 
is of the opinion that his duty is toward his 
wife.  Ecclesiastics would, probably, claim 
that his highest and most imperative duty 
lay in re-embracing his old-time faith. The 
principal part of the story is a recital of how 
this problem was worked out and in what 
manner the different characters were affected 
by the hero’s strugglings between doing what 
he considered to be right or resigning himself to 
what he came to regard as the allurements of 
the evil one. 

The wooing of Eustace Stravil (that being 
the renegade priest’s name) was done between 
dances at an ‘‘evening.’’ After receiv- 
ing a ‘**yes’’ to his vital question, Eustace 
admits that his declaration was precipitated by 
the appearance of Nan, his inamorata, earlier 
in the evening in company with a handsome 


young man, one Dick Archer. 


‘¢1’m a little sorry for him,”’ Stravil said. 

**Oh, but wmustn’t be,’ Nan said, 
laughing. “was Mr. Archer. There 
is nothing for e to be sorry for about him. 


He will be quite pleased that I am so happy. 
He is my friend, you know.”’ 

‘Yes, I know all about that, on Mrs. 
Bailey’s authority; ‘known you from a child’ 
—unique specimen of the non-existent mon- 
ster called platonic friend—but, you see, I don’t 
believe in platonic friendships, more particularly 
when a girl is as young and as pretty as you. 
I won’t be jealous of him now you have given 
me your word, but you must let me be sorry 
for him.”” 

‘¢ Indeed, you mustn’t be,’’ said Nan, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘ that’s worse than being jealous. 
It’s such a dreadful liberty to be sorry for a man 
who hasn’t anything the matter with him; be- 
sides, it will make things so uncomfortable 
when we ask him to dinner.”’ 

‘¢ When we ask him to dinner? Are we 
going to ask him to dinner? Have you 
thought it all out and arranged the menage, and 
decided how many dinners we are to give in the 
course of the season ?”’ 

*¢ Of course, I have thought about it,’’ said 
Nan, surprised. ‘** How could I have known 
whether I would say yes or not it I hadn’t 
thought about it ?”’ 

*¢ And all the while I shouldn’t have had 
the courage to speak if the light hadn’t sudden- 
ly shown me that my angel was a woman.”’ 

‘¢ Why should it want so much courage ?’’ 
asked Annie, a little troubled. ‘* Of course, I 


, 


understood; you don’t want me to pretend I 
didn’t, do 


Why, I shouldn’t have 


you ? 





danced so many times with you or come here 
unless I had understood. You wouldn’t like 
to think I would do as much with anyone, 
would you ?”’ 

**T never thought of that; of course, you 
would not. Well, I suppose one couldn’t take 
a girl by surprise unless one proposed to her half 
an hour after the introduction.”’ 

**T’m glad you didn’t do that, 
‘¢ for I would have said no, then.”’ 

*¢ Did you dislike me ?”’ 

** Well, yes, I thought I did; but not only 
because of that, because of what I said just 
now. I didn’t want to be married. I wanted 
to go to parties, and have fun with the others, 
and care for little foolish things, as girls do, 
but—well, this is what I wouldn’t go on saying 
a little while ago, you know—but presently I 
found that the parties weren’t any fun unless 
you were there, and I didn’t care about the 
foolish things a bit, because I was so anxious 
about you; and then I knew I should have to 
say yes, if you asked me. But if it hadn’t 
been for that I shouldn’t have wanted to be en- 
gaged for years and years.”” 

**How toolish women are!’’ he said. 
**Don’t you know you can only have your 
first year of youth once. Don’t you know you 
can never again be to any man what you are to 
me to-night—a young girl listening to her first 
lover; a shut bud can only open once, and then 
the perfume goes. It’s a marvel to me how 
these girls who have gone from ball to bali, and 
heard man after man talk of love to them, ever 
find anyone to marry them at the last. Why, 
you sweet, shy little thing, don’t you know that 


” 


said Annie; 
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every year, every ball, every single dance with 
another man would have taken something from 
you? Something that could never have been 
brought back so long as you lived; something 
indefinable—I can’t put it into words—but I 
know that it is what I love you for.”’ 

**Oh, but don’t,”’ she cried. ‘** Don’t love 
me like that.”’ 

** Like what ?”” 

*¢T don’t know—like a Mahometan.”’ 

He laughed a little. 

‘Do I love you like a Mahometan? Well, 
I won’t; modern life won’t allow it. But that 
is just what I should like. I believe every man 
would rather think his wife not only never 
would be loved, but never had been, loved, 
never even seen by another man. I would like 
to shut you up in a harem, with no one but 
women to talk to, and not too many of them. 
But don’t be afraid. We shall have to live 
like our neighbors, go about with each other, 
and give dinners, and invite the platonic friend 
to them.’”’ 

x * 

A most unlike bethrothal scene was that 
occurring a few months later between hand- 
some Dick Archer, of whom Stravel had 
been jealous, and Ella Payne, a brilliant beauty, 
who was among those who objected, on re- 
ligious grounds, to the priest’s marriage. Dick, 
in default of going where he wanted to, made a 
call upon Miss Payne. 





After tea, when the creaking child had re- 
moved the tray, Ella let Archer smoke, and 
begged him not to think of going until it was 


time for both of them to consider dinner. She 
was dining at Lady Mary Calne’s. Was he 
going ? 

He wasn’t. 


They began to feel so friendly that, as Archer 
lit a fresh cigarette, he found himself wishing 
that Ella smoked, too. Then he remembered 
her evening gowns. Women who make their 
appeal to men entirely through the senses rarely 
smoke, There is too much camaraderie in the 
practice for them. 

Ella appealed very strongly to the senses: not 
in any coarse way, but she inspired a sensation 
of ease and prosperity and agreeable luxury. 
Everything about her was dainty and in keep- 
ing. Her thimble, he remembered—one ot 
the tools she had used in destroying a silk frock 
to ward off depression—had a little row of blue 
turquoises round it; and he had noticed, too, a 
little band of shiny pink leather which she wore 
at the end of her first finger lest her work 
should leave the slightest roughness on the ex- 
quisitely kept nail. She seemed a girl born for 
an easy, luxurious life. She would be so 
thoroughly at home in it. 

Nothing she said was of the slightest im- 
portance, but everything she said was pleasant. 
Archer had a charming sense of being made 
love to all that dull afternoon. Not seriously— 
that was the charm of it—and not vulgarly. 
It all meafit nothing, but it was pleasant. He 
warned Ella that she would have to tell him 
when the time came for him to go, for he 





should stay until she did, and Ella smiled with- 
out speaking. 
= - 

Suddenly there is a domestic upheavel, the 
unpremeditated work of a small and tragically 
disappointed half sister, and Ella finally drops 
nto a chair sobbing. 

* * * 

‘¢ Please go, Mr. Archer. This is the end 
of our afternoon. I wish you'd gone five 
minutes ago, when your visit was still pleasant. 
I don’t want you to pity me.”’ 

*‘T don’t,’’ he said. ‘*I’m sorry some- 
thing seems to be the matter, but I admire you 
more than I can say, I am going because I’m 
in the way; but if I thought I could help you 
in the least, I would stay.”’ 

*¢ Oh——.””_ She flung out her hands in that 
last effort of self-control which seeks something 
to clutch at. Archer was offering his hand in 
farewell. Next moment he was holding both 
of hers in it, as he bent over her begging her 
not to cry. 

‘* You heard—’’ she sobbed; ‘* you heard— 
we are all so wretchedly poor, and sisters are all 
so ugly and stupid. What is to become of 
them? You heard what she said. It was 
true. I thought if I put a bold face on things 
and went about well dressed, I might marry 
well and help us all that way; and—yes, I did 
mean to marry a horrid rich man, but I couldn’t 
quite bring myself to do it; and when that poor 
little wretch said she was sure of the schoiar- 








ship— £60 a year and the rest of her educa- 
tion—I1 thought prospects were brightening a 
little. So I came home. And now did you 
hear what she said? There is no chance of 
her ever being a musician. She played worse 
instead of better with practice, and there are 
four other sisters as ugly and stupid as she is, 
poor thing.”’ 

Her head had been resting against the back 
of the chair with the face turned away. She 
raised it as she ended. She had not been crying 
long enough for tears to be unbecoming. On 
the contrary, she looked extremely beautiful, 
and just pathetic enough. 

** And I’ve only some eight hundred a year 
at most,’ said Archer. 

She rose, leaving her hands in his and look- 
ing straight at him for a moment incredulously. 
Then slowly relief and pleasure, and last of all 
a curiously piquant tenderness, rose into her face. 

‘‘ Eight hundred a year—and you,”” she said. 
**] think I should be content with that, after 
all. Besides, you'll make much more some 
day.”” 

Then she suddenly let her head fall on his 
shoulder and cried there quietly. It seemed 
quite natural. He stroked her hair and soothed 
her as well as he could. When she lifted her 
face again, she had her hand over her eyes. 

*< Don’t look at me. I must be very ugly, 
but I’m very happy. Eight hundred a year isn’t 
much; not nearly as much as I wanted; but 
you, a man like you—that’s very much. I’m 
going to be different, and deserve it.”’ 

** Don’t be ‘ different,” my dear. 
very nicely as you are.”’ 


You'll do 
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Urrer Lert Ficure.—Cloth gown for 
‘pring of blue-gray cloth, stitched and em- 
broidered with stars and arrow heads in the 
same color. Blue enamel buttons, Collar of 
ecru lace. Under the jacket is worn a sailor 
blouse of the same material, with extra collar 
of light-blue piqué, and dickey of white piqué. 
Hat of fine yellow straw. Brim lined with 
shirred white chiffon. Trimming of light-blue 
satin ribbon and white daisies. 


First Hat.—Pink and white rough straw, 


trimmed with plaited pink chiffon and change- 
able pink silk ends. 


Stconp Hat.—White lace over pink, 





trimmed with bands of coarse white straw. 
Front of hat of lace over accordion-plaited 
pink chiffon. Pink satin bow, pink strings. 


Urrer Ricut Ficure.—Afternoon gown 
of white swiss, trimmed with ruffles of the 
same, edged with lace. Tucked yoke, with 
collar of lace. Sash of pink silk. 


Lert Centre.—Afternoon gown of white 
organdie, trimmed with lace butterflies set in the 
organdie. Tucked yoke. Fine embroidery or 
lace on the edge of scallops. Sash of blue 
liberty silk, knotted in front. 


Centre.—Gown of white French nainsook, 
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trimmed with bands of fine embroidery, em- 


broidery edging, and tucks. Shoulder straps 
and knots of white ribbon. 

Centre Ricut.—Party frock of pale-blue 
point d’esprit accordion plaited and trimmed 
with rows of blue satin ribbon. 


Lower Lerr.—Gow.: of white piqué em- 
broidered in light blue, pink, or yellow. Plaited 
waist, plain yoke with standing collar. Sash to 
match the embroidery. 


Lower Lert Hat.—Pink organdie tucked 


and shirred, ruffle plaited and lace edged. Pink 
satin ribbon, bows, and strings. 
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Ricut Hat.—Leghorn straw trimmed with 
blue satin bow, black velvet band on lower part 
of crown. Bunch of snowballs and leaves. 


Centre Hat.—Mob cap of pink taffeta with 
bow of same, criss-crossed with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. Accordion-plaited silk under the 
ruffle on the edge. 


Lower Ricur Ficure.—Suit of tan cloth, 
stitched with brown and trimmed with brown 
fringe. 


Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with pink- 


plaited chiffon, pink roses, and pink | satin 
ribbon. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 56, 22 MAR., 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 
to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern this week is a Russian blouse 
j and trousers for a small boy, it being 
especially pretty for the first suits after 
the baby dresses are discarded. Many varieties 
of this model are seen, especially those with 
sailor collars; the style is worn by many chil- 
dren, but it is not strictly correct, as the Russian 
and sailor suits ought not to be combined. The 
blouse fastens on the left side and has a narrow 
standing collar band. The trousers are of the 
same material, with elastics around the knees, 
or narrow, buttoned bands, which launder better. 
These suits are pretty when made of serge, 
cloth, velveteen, white or écru linen, soft-fin- 
ished piqué, or galatea. The entire suit may 
be of one material, or the collar band, or band 
on the side cuffs and belt, may be of white duck 
or linen. ‘They are also chic made of white 
linen with the bands, cuffs, and belt cross- 
stitched with blue and red marking cotton. 
Cross stitch is so much used at present for 
cushion tops, etc., that one may have the bands 
embroidered if she does not care to do the work 
herself. This pattern is in one size only for a 
boy of three years. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


N this number are illustrated gowns for all 
occasions, for children of all ages, except 
tiny babyhood, and for these the fashion never 

varies, ‘The gowns are made of fine nainsook, 
hand sewn, and trimmed with tucks, fine lace, 
and hemstitching. Most American babies wear 
high-necked and long-sleeved gowns, which are 
really more sensible, if not as pretty. The first 
outfit for a baby consists of flannel or knit 
bands, long-sleeved knit shirts, size No. 2, being 
better than the smallest size, as babies grow so fast. 
Flannel petticoats, white petticoats, gowns, knit 
socks, diapers, bibs, and two or three knit or 
flannel jackets are requisite, unless the baby lives 
in a warm climate. The modern idea is to put 
babies into short clothes as soon as possible ; 
usually at six months, or, if the baby is large and 
strong, at four months. This is sensible as the 
child is more comfortable, being able to move 
its legs and thus exercise its little muscles. 

The short clothes are the same as the long 
ones, that is, the same style of making and ma- 
terial is correct, and the same garments are used. 
Of course, soft-soled shoes and stockings should 
be added. Outside wraps and caps have not 
been mentioned, as these vary with the time the 
child is born. If in the autumn in a cold 
climate, it is better not to take the baby out 
until it is six months old and the weather is 
warm. It thus escapes many a cold, and does 
not need a long coat or small cap. 

Up to three years old, children’s clothes are 
the same except for the size. Even the flannel 
or knit band with shoulder straps should be worn 
until the child is three or four, as this is a 
safeguard against many ills that babyhood is 
liable to. 

At three or four years the boy may have the 
Russian blouses with knickerbockers, or kilts 
also with knickerbockers underneath. This is 
a sensible fashion, as the under trousers are 
prettier, more comfortable, and more economical 
than petticoats. We even know of small girls 
who wear them under their skirts, and in the 
country this is most sensible, as they can run 
and play with much more freedom. Would 
that mothers could be persuaded that simplicity 
is much more becoming to the general run of 
children than the elaborate bonnets, silk coats, 
curled hair, etc., that many children are bur- 
dened with. It is a form of personal vanity to 
deck out one’s children in conspicuous clothes. 
Well-made clothes of good material and modish 
cut, are desirable, but not silks, chiffon, or even 
nets, which you sometimes see for children’s 
party frocks. 





To go back to boys’ clothes, the Russian 
blouse suits and kilts may be worn until] five or 
six ; then the correct model is the sailor suits ; 
here, also, there is great variety. The prettiest 
suit is made of white linen, or of fine serge, 
with short trousers, sailor blouse to match, 
with tucked cuffs, and sailor collar of the same. 
Extra collar of linen, piqué, or galatea in a solid 
color. ‘Tie of black silk, in sailor knot, boat- 
swain’s cord of white cotton—dicky of white 
linen, piqué, cheviot, or flannel, not embroidered, 
and with a standing collar band abovt an inch 
and a half high. Dickies or plastrons of the 
same material as the suit should not be worn 
unless the suit is of white. These suits are 
correct until the boy is nine or ten, when suits 
of cheviot, with Norfolk jackets, cutaways, or 
sack coats and full knee trousers are substituted. 
These are worn with narrow Eton collars of 
white linen. After a boy is thirteen he should 
dress as a young man would—that is, his suits, 
collars, gloves, shoes, etc., are the same, except 
in America a high hat is never worn by a 
young boy, even if he wears an Eton suit. 




















Let tnis cook gently together, until a little of 
the mixture dropped in cold water, becomes crisp 
and hard. Now pour into buttered tins. Chopped 
peanuts, walnuts, or grated cocanut make a nice 
addition to this taffy. 


Fonpant.—This is the basis of many sweets. 
Put in a bright tin pan two pounds of pure 
sugar, with half a pint of hot water, and bring 
quickly to a boil, then let it boil steadily for 
eight minutes without touching it. As soon as 
it begins to look thick, test it by dropping a 
little from the spoon. If it threads, take it off 
the fire, and rub a small quantity against the 
side of the pan. If it becomes creamy and 
balls easily between the fingers, pour it into a 
china bowl and beat with a spoon, until it is 
smooth like cold cream ; flavor and use for cov- 
ering almonds, making sugared dates, creamed 
walnuts, etc. If the sugar, on testing, is not 
cooked enough, return to the fire and boil a 
moment or two more, until it will cream. If 
you should cook it too much, and it becomes 
sugar-like instead of creamy, add a little water 





VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 56, LITTLE BOYS RUSSIAN SUIT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 56 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


In England, when a boy is thirteen, he dons 
an Eton suit and a high hat. Of course, a boy 
does not wear a frock coat, or full evening 
dress. Suits such as have been described will be 
found illustrated in this number. 

For girls, the choice is more varied, but sim- 
plicity should be the rule until a girl is out. We 
do not advocate the wearing of slippers by 
children, although they are worn, as will be 
seen by the illustrations. This practice is apt, 
however, to enlarge the foot, broaden the ankles, 
and often make them weak. Slippers with 
no heels are ugly, and high heels are bad for the 
health. Styles for girls, from two years old 
until sixteen, will be found illustrated and de- 
scribed on the other pages of this number. Some 
of the gowns are more elaborate than we would 
advise, but all tastes must be catered to, and it 
is difficult to convince most mothers that it is 
advisable not to over-dress their children. 


SIMPLE SWEETS 


Orcorn Batis.—For three quarts of pop- 
corn, boil half a pint of molasses for 
twelve minutes or so, then put the 

popped corn into a large pan, pour the molasses 
over it, stir thoroughly together, and make into 
balls with your hands, which should be slightly 
buttered. 


Torrre.—Take a pound of extra C sugar, 
four ounces of butter, and four ounces of molasses, 
a tablespoonful of water, and the same of vinegar. 
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and boil again. Practice, in this, as in most 
things, makes perfect. 


BOYS’ GOLF STOCKING TOPS 

Parguet.—Four needles, No. 14. Stock- 
ing yarn, in two colors—green and black. 
(Gand B.) Cast on in G, 110 stitches, 32 
on each of 2 needles and 46 on the 3d. Knit 
1 round in G, purl 2 rounds, and knit 1 round 
in G. Six rounds of 3 G, 2 B. Knit 1 round, 
purl 2 rounds, knit 1 round in G. _ Increase 2 
stitches in the last round. There will now be 
112 stitches which are required for the 
pattern—1ist pattern round. B.—2d, 3d, 
and 4th rounds. 3 G,1 B, 3G, 1 B, 7 
G, 1B. Repeat.—sth round. 3G, 13 B. 
Repeat.—6th, 7th, and 8th rounds. 3G, 1 
B, 7 G, 1 B, 3 G, 1 B. Repeat.—gth round. 
12 B, *, 3 G, 13 B. Repeat from *, end 1 
B.—1oth, 11th, and 12th rounds. 7 G, 1 B, 
3 G, 1 B, 3 G, 1 B. Repeat.—13th round. 
8 B, *, 3 G, 13 B. Repeat trom *, end 5 
B.—14th, 15th, and 16th rounds. 3 G, *, 1 
B, 3G, 1 B, 3G, 1 B, 7 G. Repeat 
from *, end 4 G.—17th round. 4 B, 
*, 3G, 13 B. Repeat from *, end 9 B. 
Commence again at the 2d round, and repeat 
the pattern as many times as is needed to form 
a top as deep as required. End the pattern, 
after the last of a set of three similar rounds, by 
knitting the first round (1 round of B). Re- 
peat the border as at the beginning, and com- 
mence the stocking. 








Porntep Srriees.—Stocking yarn, dark 
blue and heather. Four steel needles No. 12 
or 13. Cast on 32 stitches on each of the 
three needles. In blue (B) knit 1 round, pur] 
2 rounds, and knit 1 round. Knit these 4 
rounds in heather (H), and again in B.—1st 
round of pattern, 4 H, 4 B. Repeat all round. 
—2d round. 3 H, *, 4 B, 4 H. Repeat 
from *, end 1 H. —3d round, 2 H, *, 4 B, 
4H. Repeat from *, end 2 H.—4th round. 
—1H, *,4B,4H. Repeat from *, end 3 
H.—sth round. 4 B,4H. Repeat.—6th, 
7th, 8th, gth, and roth rounds. Same as sth. 
—.11th round, 3 B, *,4 H, 4 B. Repeat 
from *, end 1 B.—12th round. 2 B, *, 


4H, 4B. Repeat from *, end 2 B.—13th 
round. 1 B, *, 4 H,4 B. Repeat from *, 
end 3 B.—14th round. 4H, 4B. Repeat. 


Work these 14 rounds in backward sequence 
till you have worked the 28th round, which will 
be exactly hke the 1st round. Knit and purl 
the 12 rounds of the border as at the beginning 
of the top, and commence the stocking. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 
Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 


patterns published are: 
No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 
No. 2 Golf Cape. 
No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No, ‘5 Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 
No. g Cloth Jacket. 


No. 10 Golf Skirt. 
No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Tunic. 
No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No, 26 Lace Coat. 
No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No, 30 Corabination Chemise and Skirt 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 
No. 32 Eton Coat. 
No. 33 Child’s Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 35 Opera Coat. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No, 38 Girl’s Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape. 
No, 42 Short Jacket. 
No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves, 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 
Y Yoke Night Gown. 
No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. §2. 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 
No. §5 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No...........+ coceee 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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Waist. Straps and two rows of red silk stitching on 
each strap. Plastron. Collars and cuffs of white 
taffetta mettlé, with several rows of red silk stitching, 
with point de Venise appliquéd on forming a border. 





complete line of English woolens for 
costumes of every description. Exclus- 
ive designs in 


faultless fit at most reasonable prices. 


34 West 35th St. NewYork 


| Weingarten’s own designs and isa particu- 
larly good model, as the upper lapels, by 
use of the buttons and hook 
distinct and graceful shapes. 










E. A. MORRISON & SON 
IMPORTER 











The figures here represented are the 
most unique in their line ever shown. 
In connection with these is to be seen 
in the CHILpREN’s DeparTMENT the 










choicest and most original designs in 
all garments. 







893 BROADWAY 





















Imported Jacket and Skirt, with silk shirt waist. 
Silk waist is of bright red taffeca, with rows of drawn 
work on yoke, with one row on standing collar. 
Jacket in box shape, open in front to show shirt waist. 
Very new shape collar of white linen, with three rows 
of red stitching and one inch border of red and white 
Jersey cloth. Handsome effect is carried out, on skirt. 


Sailor Suit of blue cheviot. Plaited skirt. Blouse 








MILLER’S 
Spring 


Walking, Golf, and Traveling Hats 


of Felt or Straw 





Nr 
ee terry 


fre now on exhibition 


258 and 262 FIFTH AVENUE 











Morris WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor CORSET 


M. Bx CORE 
34 West 36th St, MME. GARDNER | 


Invites an early inspection of his | 


PORTRAITS OF Corsets made to order 


HILDREN ()NLY 


THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 


TAILOR GOWNS, TRAVELING 
DRESSES, GOLF SUITS, ETC. 
The very best workmanship and a | 


All the newest models 
Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 


Near Fifth Avenue 
Branch at 36 3d Street, Troy, N. Y. 


The jacket shown above is one of Mr. 


572 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SWIFT GLOBE TROTTING——DIFFERENCES IN THE 
DRESS OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES — THE 
BE-FRILLED LATIN--WELL~GROOMED, WELL- 
TAILORED ENGLISHMAN — EFFEMINATE 
GLOVE FANCIES OF THE FRENCHMAN— 

NEW YORK PROVINCIAL——THE WEST 
CARICATURED BY THE STROLLERS 


Received a cablegram yesterday from a jok- 
I ing friend, and the burden of it was that 
it seemed incredible that I could have 
moved through so much space in such a short 
period. I do not see anything wonderful in my 
journeyings; it took me over twelve days to go 
from America to the rock of Gibraltar, and I 
have now been two weeks on the Riviera. 
My letters arrived altogether. After this week 
I shall take the train de luxe through France, 
skipping Paris, and go over to London. There 
are not many long journeys on the Continent. 
As far as Nice and Monte Carlo are concerned, 
it takes much less time to go from one to the 
other than would elapse on a voyage from the 
Battery to the utmost limits of Harlem. I 
run over frequently from Nice in the evenings. 
I speak of this because it is a proof that we are 
here, there, and everywhere, and because to-day 
it is almost impossible to keep track of Ameri- 
cans, or English people, for that matter. The 
newer people have inherited their love of globe 
trotting from the older nation. When we do 
go away we like to be continually on the move. 
You remember how Jules Verne made his hero 
go around the world in eighty days, and what 
an achievement it was thought to be. To-day 
it is easy of accomplishment, and if you own 
your yachts and haye specials, you can do it in 
much less time. This facility for globe trot- 
ting has made us restless. Still I like the in- 
dependence of it all. I like to feel that to- 
morrow I can go to India if I want to, or at 
the last moment that I can change my mind 
and take in South Africa or any other interest- 
ing point. 

The only changes are of those of clothes and 
of living. I wear, invariably, tweeds and flan- 
nels on my voyages. I see that there is a new 
kind of khaki in use by many London tailors, 
and I hear also that it has arrived in New York. 
It is of a woolen texture, soft and pliable, and 
it would do well for suitings to travel in tropi- 
cal countries. I have no doubt that if worn in 
New York or elsewhere in America in summer, 
it would be most delightful, as it is cool, and, 
moreover, looks it, which is more than half the 
game. Khaki has been in use for riding breeches 
for years, and it is the best stuff going for that 
purpose. 

While on the subject of clothes, I must con- 
fess Iam always amused at these continental 
places to observe the difference in dress. You 
can tell a man’s nationality at once. I some- 
times go to the Golf Club at Cannes, where 
there are a great many English and Americans at 
this season. We Americans are still a bit 
elaborate. We dress too carefully, perhaps, and 
we look as if we were staged for the occasion. 
But our mistakes in that way are only slight, 
and only here and there do we observe something 
a bit odd. A Frenchman or a Russian has an 
entire outfit for golf, although he may never 
play. 
he go from the links to take a promenade by 
the sea, or if he make his appearance at the Tir 
aux Pigeons, or take in Nice a little walk on 
the Promenade des Anglais. I believe he has 
a special evening coat to wear in the rooms 
when he is playing, and he certainly looks there, 
like Armand in ‘*La Dame aux Camelias.’’ 
His riding togs are even more wonderful than 
those which he wears when he plays golf, and, 
as for his ** yachting’’ suits, they are beyond 
description. You have seen those little 
sketches by Mars in the French illustrated peri- 
odicals. There you find the same woman 
with the same cast-iron outlines, as if she were 
constructed for a gateway, the same mustached 
and bearded gentleman with the everlasting 
monocle, and the funny hat, and the remarkable 
tie. Frenchmen still wear those finicky little 
shoes, and even their riding boots, pretty and 
exquisitely made, lack the real good honest ring 
of the Anglo-Saxon last. And in the evening ! 
Why will they wear so many rings and such 
trilled evening shirts? Their white ties have a 
certain flamboyant twist to them, and their 


A Frenchman will change his attire, if 


gloves are always too immaculately white, and 
their monocles—now the great gold-frame ones 
—too big for their eyes. Everything is done 
in the spirit of exaggeration. I fear that in 
many respects the French are becoming decadent. 
At least it looks so to me. 

We have a theatre and an opera and an oper- 
ette company at Nice, and café concerts innu- 
merable. Iam fond of music at times, very fond, 








moments. I have been to the operetta and 
found the same old plot without melody and the 
same old antics. The café concert has not 
changed a bit. The songs are as tuneless and 
as indecent as ever, and the patriotic chansons 
mere blatant efforts. But these are all blem- 
ishes. There is a reverse to the medal. 

In the mornings, Frenchmen don better shirts 
than we are wont to display. They are quieter 


SINGLE-BREASTED PLAID WAISTCOAT OF LAMB’S WOOL 


See text—The Well-Dressed Man 


but I long for some strong diet. It is true that 
the halls of Gambrinus are responsible, perhaps, 
in a way, for one’s appreciations of the amours 
of Norse legendary folk, but I cannot understand 
why the French have deliberately departed from 
their own school and adopted one modeled on 
the German, just as they dress after the English. 
All their grand operas are weary echoings of 
Wagner, and yet in the old days France gave us 
Bizet—and not in such very old days, either— 
and Gounod and a host of excellent composers, 
who possessed originality and a school of their 
own. Auber wasa bit noisy, still he has delicious 


Viil 


in tone. They wear a great deal of white with 
small dark stripes or figures, which are neat, and 
they avoid the broad stripe of vivid madder or 
scarlet, or lavender, or pink, or blue. The 
American and the English shirts are startling. 
There is nodoubt about it. I do not like their 
gloves, and the fashion to which some of the 


Italians and other nations of the south cling, of 


wearing gray, lavender, or white kids in the 
morning, is not to my fancy. Some years ago 
we tried this in New York, but it always looked 
out of place to me. I like a manly glove. But 
Frenchmen, to their credit be it said, always 


wear gloves, and a man should be gloved for the 
street and at a reception and in a salon. We are 
apt to forget this. It is true before I left New 
York, when the winter was beginning, there 
was quite a rush for the white knit glove, which 
next winter will be all the more popular. It 
looks much better than the kid or the suéde for 
morning wear and, besides, it is warm and 
comfortable. 

The Latin races have an exaggeration of man- 
ner, and they are prone to make too much of 
minor details and to overlook some of the first 
rules of good society. But there is one rule 
which they never forget. They are trained 
opera goers. They may be clerks in shops even, 
or bourgeois or third class, but they understand 
thoroughly the etiquette of an opera box. We 
do not. Iwas made many times in New York 
last winter, and the winter before, very angry by 
this ignorance, which amounted almost to rude- 
ness. Men in an opera box are supposed to cir- 
culate ; it is a salon on a small scale; it is a place 
where, between the acts, the hostess receives her 
friends. For a man to be invited to the opera 
and then to stick as if he were glued to his seat 
the entire evening, without giving other men a 
chance, is rudeness unpardonable. 

As soon as the curtain falls, the guest should 
bestir himself. He has been invited to be a 
cavalier—if I can use such a trite phrase—for 
the performance ; and he should watch for the 
first visitor and then bow to his hostess and leave 
the box, and go out to pay visits to other hos- 
tesses. He should, if possible, change seats with 
other men, devoting himself first to one and then 
to the other women in the box. He should be- 
have as if he were a host and not a guest. I 
think some New York women ought to be a 
little more gracious, and I do not approve of the 
cold little nod which they give to new visitors. 
You do not see that here, where we are crowded 
and jammed almost in a royal atmosphere, and you 
cannot move on the Promenade des Anglais in 
carnival days, without being jostled by a duke or 
rubbing elbows with a prince. And the women; 
their toilettes are exquisite and their manners are 
perfect. They are so gracious and so easy, so 
smiling, and so appreciative of any little act of 
courtesy. But these grandes dames are sure of 
their positions, and they have—especially the 
Russians—fortunes to which our greatest are 
bagatelles, and centuries of ancestry to fall back 
upon. They are glad to meet Americans, but 
they do not run after us, and we are as nobodies, 
which in a way, is quite refreshing. From this 
point the play is interesting, and we can learn a 
lesson, 

Of course, so far as absolute dress is con- 
cerned, give me the Anglo-Saxon. You will 
admit that there is no better sight in the world 
for manly beauty than a well-groomed, well- 
tubbed Englishman, with his flannels fitting 
perfectly and yet without a bit of study in his 
attire. He may be a bit angular ; his shoulders 
may be broad, and he may be stupid withal, but 
he is a good clothes model and a person who, 
while he makes an agreeable spectacle, is more 
than ornamental. 

The American is approaching him rapidly. 
We are assimilating the good points of the 
world. Another quarter of a century and we 
shall have gained the first place in everything. 
I am not waving the Star Spangled Banner, 
nor am I singing with undue noise Hail 
Columbia. I am simply stating facts. 1 
think the English of the better class appreciate 
us. The middle and the lower classes, of 
course, have their prejudices. The periodicals 
pander to these, and in their pages and on the 
stage we meet the impossible American woman, 
or man, who uses slang which was never 
dreamed of in this country, and who is invaria- 
bly supposed to have made a fortune in pork 
and to live in Chicago, which many of these 
people take to be a sort of Brooklyn right 
across from New York, and a city where there 
are only sausage factories. I am afraid the narrow- 
minded New Yorker has given them that im- 
pression, and when such absurd travesties on 
western life and western manners as those seen at 
The Strollers last autumn, in New York, 
flourish, so long will the west be misrepresented. 
I think the west can stand it, however, and it 
must know by now that New York itself is the 
most provincial of ail the American cities—and 
that is saying a great deal. 

From over here, in the European editions of 
American papers, I read of crusades against 
stupid, vulgar plays, and a general roar of dis 
approval from clergymen and would-be re 
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ormers on the vices of a great city, and a rush 
to close up concert halls and places of that 
character. I wonder when Americans, espe- 
cially New Yorkers, will learn that a red lamp 
placed on an excavation in a road, or on an 
obstacle, warns the traveler of the danger. The 
old system of flying a yellow flag from a house 
in which there was small-pox was a good idea. 
It isas much of a warning as the buoy or the 
lighthouse. No man who is out for a perfectly 
harmless evening’s enjoyment is going purposely 
into a concert hall in the purlieus of the city. 
He knows when he does that he goes where 
the lower classes congregate. The concert halls 
in New York of this class —and I have made a 
slumming study of them—are, as a rule, quietly 
conducted. There is very little that is offensive 
in them. People sit around, and drink beer, and 
listen to bad music. The policeman knows 
that congregating there are the evil characters of 
his precinct, and he can put his hand on one or 
all of them when their presence is required at the 
demands of justice. People who like low grades 
of amusement, living in a large city, will seek 
them. You cannot change their natures any more 
than you can the spots on a leopard. Scatter 
them and they will assemble in secret places, 
and then really destroy the morals of respect- 
able people. I am here at Nice, with a wild 
carnival going around about me. Every 
manner of café concert is open, and people 
have much license. I have never seen the 
vice flaunting in my face, such as is described 
by these would-be reformers. Everything is 
thoroughly respectable. These amusements are 
for those who can afford it. High licenses are 
paid, and that is the only method by which 
you can stamp out so-called wickedness. But 
New York is provincial, and every now and 
then the village worthies get up a little meeting, 
and lo! and behold, there is a great hue and 
cry, and nothing more. 

I prefer honesty in everything. I believe in 
being outspoken. I am a believer in reform, 
but I say that you must begin with your man- 
ners and your attire, and your morals will 
follow. I judge a man from his conduct toward 
other men, from numerous other little details. 
I should never trust my immortal soul to a man 
who wore a badly fitting coat, and who omitted 
his daily tub. If we can believe that the pic- 
tures of sacred characters were painted by in- 
spired artists, then we must remember that they 
always wore their very best clothes, and looked 
clean, and, as a rule, there was nothing to be 
criticised in their manners. And so endeth 
my sermon for the first week in Lent. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


{[Norg. The articles under this title will hereafter 
be signed How. With Him and How as contributors 
to Vogue, both the manners and modes of men are 
brought into full review.] 


He very names themselves would seem 

I to imply that sack and lounge suits 
should be made loose, but the 

tailors tell me that clothes are now being cut 
shorter and tighter than ever before. I do not 
approve of this tendency toward tightness in 
morning clothes for two reasons: first, the 
style is by no means so comfortable, especially 
in summer weather ; second, by far the major- 
ity of men look better in loose clothes or, at 
least, in clothes that do not too greatly define 
the lines of the figure. I do not mean that 
sack coats will be cut sharply in at the waist, 
either at the back or sides, but simply that there 
will be a noticeable spring or curve to the seams 
and that the lower part of the coat will set 
snugly over the hips when buttoned. To some 
men this cut is most becoming from the fact 
that the effect is to broaden the shoulders and 
narrow the waist ; but, on the other hand, if 
the back is round or the hips large, these 
defects of figure will be made much more 
apparent by a snugly fitting jacket than by one 
which hangs straight and free from the shoulders. 
A thin man will be made to look thinner still, 
and a stout man still more rotund by a tightly 
fitting garment. As a rule, too, rather loose 
and easy hanging sack jackets have more style 
than those which are tight, so that my advice is 
not to follow too closely the extremes of fashion, 
either in cut or length, unless you feel confident 
that your figure can stand being outlined. A 
young man may wear a short jacket without 
looking odd; but middle aged men, and par- 
ticularly those who are more or less corpulent, 
should have their jackets cover them well 
behind, if they wish to avoid appearing ridiculous. 


acquaintance, who is on the shady side of fifty, 
in an Eton jacket and you will have some idea 
of my meaning, though the example is exag- 
gerated to the point of caricature. 

Excepting in the particulars mentioned, there 
is nothing deserving notice in the lounge suit. 
The side and change pockets have the usual 
flaps, and there is an outside breast pocket 
without flaps and an inside breast pocket on the 
right side. The sleeves have three hard but- 
tons, and there are four hard buttons down the 
front, the bottom of which is rather sharply 
rounded. 

As has been said, single-breasted waistcoats, 
rather than double, will be. worn with sack 
suits, although the double-breasted fancy waist- 
coats, with pointed ends, have by no means 
gone out of vogue. Gray mixtures bid fair to 
be the most modish materials and are especially 
suitable to slender men of good hight, while 
darker tones are, perhaps, better suited to 
short men inclined to be stout. Many of the 
materials for lounge suits have a greenish tinge, 
and there are, of course, browns and blues. 
Brown will not, it seems, be a particularly 
fashionable color this spring, but still some of 
the brown mixtures would be most becoming to 
very dark men, if worn with a dark-red striped, 
colored shirt, and with a red or black tie, and to 
such men I strongly commend it. 

There seems to be little doubt, as the season 
advances, that flannel lounge suits will again be 
widely worn. Indeed, my only fear is that 
they will become so popular, on account of the 
comparative inexpensiveness of the material, 
as to be cheapened and vulgarized by some. I 
use the word fear advisedly, because I wish that 
the light-weight flannels might have fashion’s 
full sanction throughout the coming summer. 
We are rather apt to clothe ourselves too heavily 
in this particular section of the country, es- 
pecially those of us who are more or less confined 
to the cities during the warm months. 
not, as a rule, wear gauze undergarments, thin 
enough shirts, or cloth materials of sufficient 
lightness, but rather content ourselves with 


leaving off our waistcoats and trusting to iced 
drinks and palm leaf fans to keep us cool. 
(Continued on page x) 
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OLEIN FOOD 


iS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING IN USE FOR 
PRESERVING THE SKIN, EFFACING LINES, 
AND CORRECTING SALLOW, FLACCID 
CONDITIONS. PERFECT SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED. 

PRICE $1.50 POST PREPAID 

To prove the immediate beneficial effect 
of the Olein Skin Food, we are giving a 
trial demonstration on Mondays, to which 
ladies are cordially invited. One demonstra- 
tion is sufficient to prove the superiority of 
this perfect toilet necessity. 

ELLA VAN POOLE, Editor of Moman’s 
Ways and an authority on the care of the skin, 
says: 

*“*] unhesitatingly endorse Olein Skin Food. 
It is one of the rare beautifiers that can be 
recommended. It is strengthening to the tis- 
sues, an eradicator of lines, and emollient even 
to thin or easily irritated skins.” 





Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
347 FIFTH AVENUE 
OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 














Fancy a back view of any stout man of your | 
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healthier food. 


purchase of two packages, 


without mark or advertising of any sort 


Minneabolis, Minn. 


Whether you labor with 
brain or muscle, the same 
thing makes for success— 
Health. Health depends large- 
ly upon what you eat. The same 
elements feed brain and muscle, 
and that which blends strength and 
flavor, but does not over-tax the diges- 
tion, is the food required 


Cream of Wheat 


is a concentrated, pure and wholesome 
product, cheaper than meat, easier to 
prepare, and— most important —a 


= PICTURES FREE 


Ask your grocer to show you our clegant views of North. 
western Scenery, one of which he will give with cach 
They are fine gravures, 
“ in no sense cheap, but soft, beautifully toned pic- 
tures, mounted on dark mats, size 15 by 17 inches, . 
entirely fit to appear on the statcliest walls, and 
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Priestley’s Cravenette 


MERGHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


may purchase 


of 


S. STEIN and COMPANY 


692 & 694 Broadway, New York 


WHO SUPPLY tris TRADE ONLY 








DON’T 


go to Europe until you have made 
a trip on the New York Central’s 
‘«Empire State Express’’ and seen 
Niagara Falls. Both can be ac- 
complished in a day, and at the 
| lowest regular rate charged on any 
| railroad in the world. 


| 2 CENTS PER MILE. 








For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel”’ send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Danieis, 
|General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN . 
CHASIPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the weil. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes. 





— 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - - Rheims,N.Y. 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 


E. H. FIELDING & CO. 
BONNETS and HATS 


14 WEST 22pD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page ix) 

Some of the flannel materials are exceedingly 
good looking, and their light weight is a most 
decided factor in their favor. Stripes, of course, 
more or less decided, and gray tones of color, 
are the most usual, but plain grays and dark 
blues may also be had 

The cheap waistcoat of fancy design has again 
taken its place in the windows o! the cheap 
haberdasher. 

It is a pity that everything must be imitated 
and sold broadcast at a price equal to about one 
quarter of what the really good article should 
cost so that nothing can be kept beyond the reach 
of the masses. There is, of course, no real 
danger of ever mistaking a waistcoat of fine 
material and good workmanship for one of the 
cheap, but dear at any price, varieties, and yet 
one cannot help wishing one could keep the 
fashion of his clothes, as well as their cut and 
texture from the desecration of the ** $2.98, 
marked down from $3.25,’ window ticket. 
Under existing conditions as regards waistcoats, 
my advice can only be: do well, or do not do 
at all, regardless of fashion. 

If you can afford to go to a tailor of reputa- 
tion for a waistcoat and pay his price, do so, 
otherwise do not go in for the latest shapes in 
this particular garment. 

Some of fhe smart shops have been showing 
single-breasted knit waistcoats of dark green 
wool with very small red dots in it, cut high at 
the neck, with flat, gilt buttons, and black or 
dark-green silk sleeves. These are intended for 
golf and country wear. ‘They are somewhat 
pretty, except for the sleeves, which serve no 
useful purpose whatever. Perhaps they are 
designed to cover the shirt sleeves and prevent 
their showing when the jacket is removed, or, 
perhaps—dreadful thought tough it be—per- 
haps the waistcoat is intended to be worn with- 
out any shirt at all. 

From London comes an entirely new waist- 
coat, which may become popular among Eng- 
lish sportsmen. It is made of dark-green croco- 
dile skin, soft and pliable, but with a highly 
polished surface. The waistcoat has a double 
row of buttons set close together straight down 
the front, but instead of buttoning it is fastened 
by silk laces, which are twisted around the but- 
tons from the top tc the bottom, and there tied 
in a small bow knot. The waistcoat is cut 
high at the neck, and has four pockets with 
flaps finished in two scallops, which give them 
a three-pointed appearance. It may be had, we 
are told, in all shades of brown, as well as in 
green. ‘The idea at first seems just a bit snake- 
like, and for riding the thing must be a trifle 
warm, but if it becomes the mode in England 
it will, no doubt, be somewhat worn here, and 
we may expect, on misty, moist mornings to 
meet young men, at least, half clothed in 
leather. It may be that the cloudiness ot the 
London weather gave the tailor his idea, or per- 
haps he is a crocodile hunter and uses himself 
as a decoy. 

Fashions in clothes, whether of cut or mate- 
rial, are dropped by the high-class tailors, and 
cease to be worn by their customers, whenever 
they become common with the masses, and blue 
serge has furnished one of the most notable ex- 
amples of the rule. Every ** ready-made ’”’ 
clothing house in the land was stocked full of 
blue serge suits during the summer of 1896, 
°97, and ’98, and I almost venture to say that 
no other one material ever had a larger sale. 
The result was, of course, inevitable. Not- 
withstanding all this, however, I should not 
strongly advise against having a double-breasted, 
dark-blue sack coat of good, rough-grained serge 
for this summer. Not a full suit, mind you, 
or even a waistcoat, but simply a well-made, 
double-breasted jacket, to wear with white flan- 
nel trousers and straw hat. The combination 
is not only exceedingly neat, cool, and fresh 
looking, but it is becoming to most men and 
very effective with some. 

Duck trousers will, it seems, be little worn by 
the best-dressed men, either for tennis or sailing; 
flannel is to be the fad of the year. Tennis, by 
the way, is coming back into favor, if not into 
fashion, and it would not surprise me greatly to 
see the links deserted for the courts by the 
younger set at the various country clubs during 
the season. 

The shops are now showing a large variety of 
design in soft-fronted percale and madras shirts, 
and I have seensome exceedingly pretty ones for 
$2 a piece at several good places. Like the stiff- 
bosomed shirts, the designs are,.in the main, in 





vertical stripes. The cuffs are attached, and, of 
course, of the link cut. Many of the shirts 
have a rather low-banded turn-over collar also 
attached, but it is, I think, not greatly to be 
desired, if a trifle the most smart. The buttons 
are of the ordinary pearl kind, and three in num- 
ber. To distinguish them from the starched shirts, 
these are usually called outing or négligé shirts, 
and the names are sufficiently correct in so far as 
they imply that the soft-bosomed shirt is not to 
be worn with anything more formal than a sack 
suit, but not if understood to mean that they 
are only correct tor country wear. They are 
intended quite as much for town as for the coun- 
try, and in the spring and summer months they 
are smart with morning clothes. 

Washable ties of madras, similar in color and 
design to the shirt materials, will no doubt again 
be worn with lounge suits during the hot 
weather. They may be bought to match the 
shirts at many of the haberdashers; or, ordered 
of the shirt makers, to be made of the same ma- 
terial. The shape should be the same as that 
of the silk string or bow ties. When ordering 
shirts made, it is a good idea to have an extra 
pair of cuffs cut tor each. Cuffs often become 
shabby before the rest of the shirt begins to show 
any signs of wear, and it is easy to have the old 
pair taken off and the new sewed on without in 
any way destroying the looks of the sleeves, 


How. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor.address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1452. To Darken the Eyebrows and 
Lashes. ‘To Gypsy.—Can Vogue tell sub- 
scriber of anything to permanently darken the 
eyelashes and brows ? 

We do not know of anything to permanently 
darken the eyebrows and lashes, except to have 
them dyed by a hair specialist. The most harm- 
less expedient for darkening the brows and lashes 
is to use a black pencil, which you can buy for 
that purpose at a chemist’s. Of course, this 
washes off, but 1s easily applied when needed. 

1453- Length and Cut of Golf 
Skirts. To J. M.—Will you please tell 
how the short walking skirts are made; I 
mean, of the golf cloth? How are they 
plaited in the back, and are they gored or cir- 
cular and what the correct length ? 

There are several ways of making short golf 
or walking skirts—three-piece, circular, and 
gored. We will publish a pattern, in April, of a 
skirt with wide front gore and two side pieces. 
This brings a straight seam over the hips, which 
prevents sagging, which so often spoils circular 
skirts, it of heavy material. The back will be 
laid in two box plaits. We published a skirt 
last year, with narrow front gore and circular 
sides, with a habit back. Many of the new 
short skirts have inverted plaits at the back, 
also a single box plait. They may also be made 
with a seam only in the back, that is a circular 
skirt, all in one piece, but these skirts are apt to 
sag. They should be faced and stitched around 
the bottom and unlined. The correct length is 
four inches from the ground. A model, seen 
lately, fastened on the left seam of front gore 
only, instead of on both seams the usual way, 
and had a row of medium-sized buttons, its 
entire length about two inches apart. 


1454. Model for Green T affeta for 
Girl of Fifteen. To Admirer.— Will 
Vogue kindly answer this question? I wish to 
make an afternoon dress of sage green taffeta for 
a girl of fifteen. Almost any color will 
harmonize with green, but I wish to have 
something unusual. 

You do not say in your question whether the 
girl for whom you wish the gown wears long 
gowns ornot. Some girls of fifteen dress just 
as an older young girl would, being tall and 
well developed, while other girls of fifteen are 
still children. Model 5997, in Vogue of 8 


Mar., page 158, would be pretty of taffeta, 
made with a box-plaited or tucked skirt, and a 
bodice like the illustration. Buttonholes should 
be worked in the silk, when several sets ot 
ribbon may be worn with the same gown—light 
blue velvet, black velvet, white, or pink, with 
belt to match. The collar may be of lace like 
the yoke, or also of velvet. The waist may 
fasten up the back, under a fly, and be tucked 
to match the skirt, or it may fasten across the 
shoulder and under the left arm. 

1455. Model for a Skirt to be Worn 
With Shirts— Ackvowledging an 
Evening Reception Invitation. To 
E. M—Will you xindly tell me what kind and 
how to make a modish, serviceable skirt for shirts 
the coming summer? I ama short brunette of 
twenty. 

Should an evening reception ever be acknowl- 
edged with other than cards ? 

We think a good model fora serviceable skirt 
to wear with shirts would be a five-gored model 
with tucked back, a pattern of which we pub- 
lished on 15 Mar., made of cheviot in slate gray 
or light gray, or a Venetian cloth in tan. Drop 
skirt pattern No. 4 is also a pretty model. It 
is made with a seam in front and back, and a 
narrow circular flounce at the bottom. A gored 
model is usually more becoming to a short figure 
than a plaited or tucked skirt. An evening re- 
ception is usually a more formal affair than an 
afternoon reception, full dress being worn, a 
supper served, etc., therefore we think it is more 
polite to reply beforehand, not merely to send 
cards on the day of reception, as you would to an 
afternoon tea. It depends somewhat, however, 
on the form of the invitation. If cards were 
sent worded like those for an afternoon recep- 
tion, then send cards in return. But if a formal 
invitation is\sent, send a note of acceptance or 
regret, worded in the same way as the invita- 
tion. See question No. 1384, Vogue, 14 
Dec., 1899. Models tor separate skirts are pub- 
lished in Vogue of 15 Mar. 

1456. Birthday Gift for a Man— 
Menu for a Dinner, To X.—Please tell 
me, through your columns, a suitable birthday 
gift fora woman to givea man. Please give 
me a menu for a dinner of six couples—a birth- 
day dinner—when there are no wines served. 

It is usually not considered good form to give 
a man presents, with the exception of books, 
unless you know him very well; in that case 
you can give him anything you like, except 
clothes or money. If you do knowa man well, 
you know what his needs and tastes are. It he 
smokes, a tobacco jar with silver top for cigars, 
a gun-metal cigarette holder or match safe, or a 
briar pipe with filagree silver would be nice. 

In Vogue of 7 Dec. were many suggestions 
for men’s gifts. 

A good dinner menu would be: 

Canapés 
Oysters on half shell 
Consommé 
Lobster Croquettes 
Sauce Tartare 
Filet of Beuf 
Stewed Mushroons, Potatoes 
Stuffed Peppers 
Grouse, Celery Salad 
Nesserole Pudding 
Fancy Cakes 
Black Coffee 
Appolinaris. 

1457. Where Pattern can be Ob- 
tained—Model for Mourning. ToW. 
—Would it be possible to get a pattern of skirt 
No. 5977, page 11, Vogue, 4 Jan., and what 
would it cost ? 

Do you think the bridesmaid’s dress on 
page 69, Vogue, 1 Feb., would be too fancy a 
model for one who is in mourning? That is, 
if the ruffles were made of crépe de chine and 
the main part of the gown of a dull black 
material. The ruffles could be accordion plaited, 
or just one deep accordion plaited one in place of 
so many. 

We will cut model 5977, 4 Jan., to order 
for you for $2. Send measurements of waist, 
hips, and skirt length. 

The model of bridesmaid’s gown on page 69, 
Vogue, 1 Feb., is not too elaborate for mourning. 
Gowns for mourning are often very elaborately 
made. If in deep mourning, you could make 
the ruffles of crépe instead of crépe de chine. 
Several ruffles are prettier than one deep one. 
It is the material of which the gown is made 
that proclaims it mourning rather than the 
design. 


Marrons 











1458. Model for Black Skirt. To 
S. W. A.—I want a silk skirt to wear with 
theatre waists ; black, I suppose, it should be. 
I am short, and so wish to add to my hight. 
What kind of silk shaJl I get ; how shall I have 
it made, and what pattern can I use? I have a 
good deal of black fringe, which I wish to use. 

Black skirts with separate bodices are not as 
much worn as formerly for the theatre. It is 
prettier to have a cloth gown, with which 
separate bodices are worn, the coat, or Eton, 
being taken off at the theatre. It is not 
necessary to have it black ; tan, gray, and blue 
are all popular. If you wish to wear a wrap, or 
cape, which is easier to take off, then wear a 
whole gown of light silk crépe, or some light- 
weight material. Black skirts are very con- 
venient, however, and probably will not go 
entirely out of fashion. Silk and satin are 
not as up to date as a soft material. Silk 
and wool crépe de chine is a pretty fabric, and 
the skirt might be tucked, up and down, and 
finished at the bottom with your fringe, under 
which should be a plaited flounce of black 
chiffon, a little deeper than the fringe. The 
tucks run right around the skirt, meeting at 
the back, where there are six tucks close to- 
gether. The tucks are stitched in to a little 
below the knees, where they are stopped, and 
the fullness forms a flounce. The skirt should 
be made with a slight train, as it is more grace- 
ful and adds to your hight. The foundation 
skirt is of black taffeta. If you prefer a plaited 
back, Skirt No. 40, altered at the foot to admit 
the use of your fringe, would be a good model. 

1459- Material for Black Skirt. 
To L. R.—Will you kindly inform me if black 
satin or pean de soie is stillin fashion for a 
skirt to be worn with different silk waists in the 
house, or can you suggest something newer in 
style? Wish it for a useful skirt. 

Black satin, as a separate skirt, is not worn 
nearly as much as formerly. The soft, clinging 
fabrics having taken its place. A skirt made of 
crépe de chine, crépe meteor chiffon, or a fine 
quality of Henrietta is better style for house 
wear. If you are tall, choose a tucked or plait- 
ed model. The skirt on No. 8, middle page, 
Vogue, 8 March, or No. 7, would be pretty. 
A chifton model is also given on this page. 





Madame Adelina Patti said ten years ago of 
the Imperial Hair Regenerator : ‘* The result 
has been beyond my highest expectation. The 
color obtained is most beautiful, uniform, and, 
best of all, I find it harmless. I believe there 
is nothing in the world for the hair like it.” 
This has since then been repeated by thousands 
of women whose gray or bleached hair has been 
restored to its natural color and beauty, or who, 
under the skillful hands at the application parlors 


jon 23d Street, have followed the changing fash- 
on in the color of the hair. 


VOGUE’S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 


NUMBER 


| will be published 19 April, 1900, 


with an extraordinary array of the 


SMARTEST 
SPRING 
FASHIONS 


Engagements made with dressmakers 
indicate that there will be over twenty- 
five solid pages of illustrations, besides 
the pages devoted to reading and ad- 
vertisements. 


Evidently this is to be a remarkable 


fashion number. 


The price remains at ten cents 4 


copy. 


No extra edition will be printed. 
Unless newsdealers order in ad- 


vance, they probably will be unable 
to supply their customers. 


VOGUE 
3 West zgth Street 
New York City 
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RENOWNED WALKING 
—- AND :-—— 


OutTinG Hats. 





ELACK TURBAN 





made Costumes. 
purchased in all of the leading shops. »* 





THE NEW SOFT 
SAILOR 


We are Designers and Makers of proper 
styles in Millinery for Négligé and Tailor- 


Our Specialties may be 


LATEST 


NOVELTIES 





NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
ALL STRAW TRIMMED 
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A. PALMER 


Misses’and Children’s 


GOWNS 


Personal attention also given to 


Ladies’ SUMMER DRESSES 


28 West 35th St. 
NEW YORK 


Near Fifth Avenue 











CREME SIMON 







iCREME SIMON 
ECREME SIMON, 





rnd to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Creme Simon, marvelous for the com- 
lexion and light cutaneous affections. 
SIMON, 13, r. Grange-Bateliére, Paris. 
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Sailor Hat, wide brim, of French felt, 
bound on edge, in blue, maple, and pearl. 
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Fancy Poke of straw and lace, trimmed 
with ostrich tips, flowers, and aigrettes ; 



















long chiffon ties. 





BOYS’ HATS pes 


GIRLS’ | BON NETS 


ERHAPS the most difficult task 

you have met with in shop- 

ping for your boy or girl, is to find 

a hat or bonnet that exactly suits 
his or her young face. 





Satin Straw ‘* Picture Hat,”’ 
with ribbon velvet and poppies. 





We offer unequalled facilities for 
the purchase of children’s head- 
wear, and being specialists in all 


trimmed 




















that pertains to their clothing, are 
naturally best qualified to supply 
their every need, from hats to 
shoes—at the most moderate prices. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street 



























Continental, imported white chip braid, 
trimmed with rosette and quills. 
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Tuscan Sailor with rolling brim, band of 
velvet round crown, two rosettes of chiffon, 
edged with straw and quills. 
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straw, long streamers at end. 


‘¢ Ibis,”’ wide brim, of rough and ready 














Alpine of French felt, in blue, pearl, and 
maple. 
















Fancy Tuscan Straw, faced with plaited 
chiffon, bow of shirred ribbon and flowers. 
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